



SKI & BOARD LEASING 

Kids Packages starting at $99 
Adult Packages starting at $179 

NEW THIS SEASON: 

Race Stock Equipment Leasing!! 


2014 WINTER GEA R 


SEASON'SGEAR 


SATURDAY 


VJAff Lts 


fREE WAfFLE 


VOVNtST PW« S 0T 

4 FREE LIFT TICKETS 


3 WITH YOUR PURCHASE OF $250 OR MORE AT THE AVALANCHE SALE 
PLUS 1 JAY TICKET WITH ANY ROSSIGNOL PURCHASE. 

(Some restrictions apply. See store or alpineshopvt.com for details) 


jayApeak 

VERMONT J5L 


Bolton Valley 


SMUGGLERgWJTCH 


1 1 84 WILLISTON RD. • S. BURLINGTON • 862-271 4 • M-F 1 0-8 SAT 9-8 SUN 9-7 





FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 7:30 P.M. 


Join us for Peak <SB8> 

Spruce Peak 

Experiences PERFO rming 


1^.. I'-'-J PERFORMING 
SUMMER 2013 ARTS CENTER 


Family 


BURLINGTON ENSEMBLE - 
\ PRECOCIOUS PRODIGIES 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 7:30 PM 

/■ Experience uncompromising musicianship, and timeless 
and energetic music, as the Burlington Ensemble 
presents works from Mozart and Mendelssohn. 
Performance features guest pianist Joe Goetz from VPR. 


GRAND DERANGEMENT 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 7:30 PM 

The bow fires up (he fiddle and the sparks fly 
when this Acadian band ignites the stage. In an 
all out explosion of lights, sounds, contagious 
rhythms and amazing step-dancing. Nova Scotia's 
young, hip ambassadors defy you to sit still. 


THE MAGIC FLUTE (DIE ZAUBERFLOETE) (2013) 


For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 


^gWIbit 7 0 ^ 


PIS 


Featuring New England's largest & best curated selection of craft beer, 
proper cocktails, eclectic wines with a full menu featuring 
local food and true Eastern North Carolina style barbecue. 


24 

TAPS 


Including beers from 
Hill Farmstead. Lawson s 
Finest Liquids and 
The Alchemist "Heady Topper" 


SUPPER 7 NIGHTS 

Lunch Fri, Sat & Sun 


Chalkboard brunch specials 

SATURDAYS & SUNDAYS 


prohibitionpig.com 

23 South Main Street, Y/aterbury, Vermont 


VIPERHOUSE 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 8 PM 

viperl-louse is back for a reunion concert! Don't miss the chance to experience Vermont's 
legendary "spasm band." viperHouse played around 100 shows per year during the late 
90's, bringing jazz to the dancefloor for audiences all over the east coast 


ROLLING STONES, CHARLIE IS MY DARLING 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 7:30 PM 


FINE VERMONT MEATS 

Burlington’s new butcher shop & delicatessen 

house made deli meats build-your-own sandwiches 
take-out or dine-in baked treats & coffee 


COME SAY HELLO! 

Ill Saint Paul Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 
802.497.1645 
info@guildfinemeats.com 

win vu. guildfinemeats.com 








DEDALUS 

&Tji 


DRINK DIFFERENT 

WEDNESDAY TASTINGS 

SEPTEMBER 18 - PAUL’S BOUTIQUE! 
OCTOBER 02 - MYSTERY WINES 
LEARN MORE AT: 

EDALUS INE .COM 


CELEBRATE ECCO'S 21ST BIRTHDAY 


Wishes Do Come True! 


20% OFF 
STOREWIDE 

Saturday Sept. 14th 




WINOOSKI’S CRAFT BEER HITCHING POST 

38 MAIN STREET WINOOSKI. VT 05404 
MULEBARVT.COM 

i, 802-399-2020 ^ 


Double Grammyjazz Singer 


& Songwriter 

b= U likor\ 

- Time Magazine v | 

‘‘Delicate, sensuous, whimsical, formidable.” - London Guardian 



7PM, SUN. SEPT. 22 

FULLER HALL, ST. J. ACADEMY 

TICKETS: $74 $56, $46, $36. 

TICKETS at 802-748-2600 or 
ONLINE at KingdomCounty.org. 

SPONSORS: Lyndon Slate College, Passumpsic Savings Bank, 
Saint J. Subaru, Peabody and Smith Really, St. Johnsbury Academy. 

SPONSORS: SEVEN DAYS -W y£R fjp 


Produced by KINGDOM COUNTY PRODUCTIONS 





Use the Layar app to unlock 
digital experiences in this 
issue of Seven Days. 

Download the free app, 
find this symbol, scan the page 
and watch it come alive! 

Happy scanning! 

SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 


Are you excited about 

AUGMENTED 

REALITY? 


Buddy is. 


□ SCAN THIS PAGE 
(THE WHOLE PAGE) 
TO WATCH BUDDY 
IN ACTION! 



IN THIS ISSUE... 

I Video: Mark Morris Dance Group 

9 Video: Stuck in Vermont 

II Cheese Traders & WineSellers 

12 Video: Vermont Tech Jam 

13 Video: Charles Bradley 

25 Jess Boutique 

29 Apples to iPods 

34-41 Videos: Performing Arts Preview 

41 UVM Theatre 

42 Slideshow: Artist renderings of the Moran Plant 

43 Skin Deep Medical Aesthetics 

50 City Market/Onion River Co-op 

51 City Market: Eat Local Week; Soyo Frozen Yogurt 

55 Videos: Calendar events 

59 Home Buying Seminar 

57 Six pack Onstage 

68 Video: The Edge 

77 Sam Mazza's; UVM Lane Series 

78 Video: Charles Bradley 

80 Video: Grace Potter & the Nocturnals 

82 Video: The Stepkids; Northern Lights 

83 Music: Tommy Bobcat: The NEKtones 

84 Video: Saul Conrad; Small Dog Electronics 

85 Green Mountain Harley-Davidson; Vermont Stage Co. 

86 Slideshow: Acconci 5tudio 

92 Movie trailers 

95 The Edge: Kids & Fitness Preschool 

99 Primelending 

103 Video: Dragonheart Vermont 


uc. I „ / " 

GRACE POTTER am NOCTURNALS a HIGHER GROUND PRESENT 



GRACE POTTER go 
THE NOCTURNALS 


(HEADLINING SATURDAY & SUNDAY) 

GOV'T MULE TROMBONE SHORTY & ORLEANS AVENUE 
CITY and COLOUR CHARLES BRADLEY & HIS EXTRAORDINAIRES 
THE FELICE BROTHERS SHOVELS & ROPE 

SCOTT TOURNET & VER LA LUZ NATALIE PRASS 
KAT WRIGHT & THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND ROUGH FRANCIS 
JOSHUA PANDA & THE HOT DAMNED PAPER CASTLES ALPENGLOW BELLE PINES 

SEPTEMBER 14 & 15 

WATERFRONT PARK - BURLINGTON, VT 
ON SALE NOW 

Buy Tickets online at highergroundmusic.com, toll free 888-512-SHOW, Higher Ground Box Office 
No glass, pets, alcohol, blankets or coolers. Rain or Shine 

GrandPointNorth.com GracePotter.com 

tsssar ^ YER 0 gyr 







Why did we choose 
Main Street Landing 

on Burlington’s Waterfront? 


In the 23 years since I started my graphic design business here, 
Main Street Landing has consistently improved our work 
environment and evolved into a force for change on the 
Waterfront. It’s nice feeling at home in this socially responsible 
and artistic neighborhood, and the amazing views of Lake 
Champlain and the Adirondacks from the windows of classic 
Union Station continue to inspire my design and photography. 

Brad Pettengill, and Chayce | www.bradpettengill.com 


_ 1 ’ - 

O' 

MAIN STREET LANDING 

CREATING HEALTHY PLACES FOR PEOPLE TO WORK AND PLAY 


Join Main Street Landing’s neighborhood 
of creative and friendly businesses 

Call Melinda Moulton 802-864-7999 
melinda@mainstreetlanding.com £j|jg||[i£ 

mainstreetlanding.com sSUl 


skbrack 

Burlington's Community Bike & Run Shop 


Fall Riding 

Cool Weather Clothing, 
Bike Lights, Fenders, 
Reflective Gear 


High Performance Demos 

Road & Mountain Bikes 
Area's Best Selection 

85 Main St, Burlington • 802.658.3313 • skirack.com 


patagonia 

Burlington 


New Fall 
Styles 

kids & adults 


157 Bank St, Burlington • patagoniaburlington. 
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ttri Troif 

ADD A TOUCH OF 

equestrian eledeULcexo 
YOUR WARDROBE WITH A 
pair of ru(uiii InHyfci'. new 
STYLES FROM FRYE, COLE 
haan, blondo, bussola 
a Freebird are here! 



Picture/: 

Paige Tall Riding boot 


FRYE 


38 church street 
802.862.5126 
www.dearlucy.com 
mon-sat 10-8 | sun 11-6 






All 

Pharmacies 
Are Not 
the Same! 



We promise you 
friendly service & personalized 
care every time you visit. 


Vermont Family 
Pharmacy 

Celebrating 30 Years 
Family Owned & Operated 
1219 North Avenue, Burlington 

658-9664 


KEEP 

CALM 

AND 

SHOP 

ESSEX 

OUTLETS 

BROOKS *S 

COMING SOON 

PENDLETON 

21 ESSEX WAY, ESSEX. VT 
802.878.2851 

WWW.ESSEXOUTLETS.COM 
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feed back 


SYRIA ERROR 

Good reporting on the hard choices facing 
our congressional delegation on Syria [Fair 
Game: “Syria Business,” September 4]. 
Here's what I wrote Leahy, Sanders and 
Welch: “I hope you will stand in the way 
of the rush to war in Syria. Hafez Assad is a 
despicable, evil tyrant willing to mercilessly 
slaughter his own people to cling to power, 
but if the U.S. enters this sectarian civil war 
we will face inevitable unforeseen conse- 
quences. In the end, bombing Syria may 
not serve to protect the innocent, but wind 
up prolonging the suffering, strengthening 
Al Qaeda and other Jihadi extremists, and 
increase anti-US. opinion in the region. I 
would have hoped that by now we would 
have learned a hard-taught lesson of history 
from Vietnam, Mogadishu, Iraq and other 
failed military ventures: that there are evils 
in the world that can't be remedied by uni- 
lateral military action by the United States. I 
urge you to vote against bombing Syria." 

Russell Aminzade 
BURLINGTON 


WONDERFUL WINDSOR 

Wonderful article [Side Dishes: “Windsor 
Station Restaurant and Barroom to Open,” 
August 14]. We have known both Stacy and 
Jon Capurso — and kids — for some time 
and wish them all the success in the world. 
They are very deserving people. 

Phil and Stella Jacobs 
ENDWELL. N.Y. 


ANTI-FARMERS MARKET? 

I have to admit I was somewhat taken 
aback by Alice Levitt’s article and her 
negative take on the Burlington Farmers 
Market [“Slow Food Vermont Debuts a 
Farmers Market,” August 21], The mis- 
sion of the Burlington Farmers Market 
is to provide a direct marketing outlet 
for Vermont farmers and artisans and to 
provide an authentic experience where 
consumers and producers meet face-to- 
face. This market has done an excellent job 
of bringing some of the best fresh produce 
to the area as well as meats, cheeses and 
wines; many of these products are organic 
and locally grown. The quality crafts 
range from beautifully styled jewelry to 
functional pottery, well-designed clothing, 
and handmade soaps and salves. Food pro- 
ducers bring dishes from Africa, Jamaica, 
Peru, Turkey, Tibet and Nepal into one 
open-air arena. Every Saturday thousands 
of people come down for this great event, 
and the vendors are glad to visit with them. 
They are welcome to make a quick shop- 
ping trip or to make a day of it. For those 
who don't know, the market is held every 
Saturday in Burlington City Hall Park from 
8:30 a.m. until 2 p.m. from May to the end 
of October and in Memorial Auditorium 
November through April. 

Harold Kaplan 

BURLINGTON 

Kaplan is a vendor at the 
Burlington Farmers Market. 
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Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W51VLN Aafo^WISMEN 

GENUINELY GENUINE 

W, Cl 




NEW TO TOWN 

ADVENTUROUS HOMEBODY SEEKS 




W5MLM y , , y MEN 

ENERGETIC. UPBEAT. SPIRITUAL. 
PASSIONATE. KINO 


UNIQUELY BEAUTIFUL 


EASYGOING. HONEST. FUNNY GIRL 

OUTGOING. SPONTANEOUS. CREATIVE 

t. thinmintXD. 18. Cl 
SMART LADIES LOVE FUNNY FELLAS 

44, SINGLE. ATTRACTIVE AND LOYAL 




for real, then lets talk. myturnlS, 44 Cl 
LAUGHTER. THE ELIXIR OF LOVE 

PRETTY MUCH YES! 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more, 
it's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don’t worry, you’ll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


with, values family and friends, and 
makes me laugh, aimhi, 34. Cl 

ADVENTUROUS FLATLANDER 


moved for my job without knowing 

the wonders of Vermont. I am looking 
for friends and possibly more. If you 
want to be my tour guide, simply 


SILLY SUMMERTIME SHENANIGANS 

(hopefully!) romance! vtgirl. 34 
SPECIAL WOMAN 

married and have family! indiblue. 36 
FUN. COMPASSIONATE AND ATHLETIC 
Looking for someone to enjoy life 

windsurfed, biked and hiked. Want to 

and I intend to stay healthy and 
active. Join me? Sweetlyspirited. 60 

SINGLE, FUN, EXCITING 

I just had a little boy in April and 
he is the twinkle in my eye. I enjoy 

and just having a great time. I need 
and who loves kids. If you're truly 


is. a 


ANGEL W/ WINGS AND A HORN 

SWF, brown Hair, hazel eyes. 57. full- 


when needed? HonestlinVT. 41 


CREATIVE. COLORFUL. CURIOUS. 
THOUGHTFUL EXPLORER 

' in stepping 


traveling, live music, kickball, riding my 

join the fun? SpunkyChick28. 26. Cl 
ADVENTUROUS. LOVE TO LAUGH, 




MEN . , v WSML^I 

SMART, HONEST REALIST 


CURIOUS. CLEVER AND FUN 


LOOKING FOR YOU 

FATHER OF 3. GOOD GUY! 

a beer and talk! Zboysdad. 48. C] 
ADVENTUROUS LOVING BRAVE JEDI 
rambling man who has a passion 

GOOD HANDS. GOOD HEART. INVENTIVE 
AND SMART 

I think Flight of the Conchords is 


?s! GeekDad. 46. Cl 


COUNTRY! 


OPERA LOVER 

and conversation. bigbearSZ 52 
ELEVATION 

MY CIPHER KEEPS MOVING 

I was in love. That’s all I really want to 


IT ALL SOUNDS TOO CORNY 




LIVE. LAUGH AND WINE 




KIND, BIG HEART. GOOD LISTENER 

Let’s get together. Timotheeallen. 48. Cl 


LIVING LIFE TO ITS FULLEST 

me live life to the fullest I enjoy 


YOUNG AT HEART 
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HOOKERS 


Women 





BISEXUAL SWEETIE 

strip down with a pretty little hottie like 

DESPERATELY SEEKING SUSAN ... OR 


MEN 


MRS. LOOKING FOR PLAYMATE 

find out! BTW he'll be there to play with 

BICURIOUS AND SEARCHING! 

there. UberatedWifeBZ. 31. Cl 
MAKE ME BLUSH AND... 


FRIENDS FOR FUN 

DRYSPELL NEEDS TO BE BROKEN! 

feel free to talk to me! LadySyl. 24. Cl 
SEX WANTED 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

OKIES 


WARRIOR POET SEEKS PLAYMATES 


SPANK ME! 


will offer it in return. BIMyFriend, 35. Q 


ATTENTIVE, EXPLORATIVE LOVER 

MILLER FOR NIN 

CURIOUS LITTLE BEAR HAS YOUR 
HONEYPOT 

LOVE TO EAT PUSSY 

YOUR PLEASURE FIRST 

MARRIED BUT INVOLUNTARILY CHASTE 


LARGELY GIVING LOVER 

YOUR PLEASURE IS MY PLEASURE 


NEW TO THIS COUPLE ISO FUN. SEXY 

for drinks and see. blairbest 45, Cl 

RELAXATION. FLIRTATION AND 
ADVENTURE! 


READY TO PLAY 

ATTRACTIVE COUPLE SEEKING 
DISCREET ENCOUNTERS 

ADVENTUROUS. FUN COUPLE 


UP FOR A THREESOME? 


is straight. We dabble in BDSM, 


COUPLE SEEKING CUTE GIRL 

ADVENTUROUS. SEXY. FUN 

Lets meet fora drink and see ifwe 


mi 


louA$uuffi.to &W6 awL Suit.. 

istress 

maeve 



I'm wondering how to deal with past flings. 
Before I met my current boyfriend, I was involved 
in hookup relationships with a few men. They 
were casual affairs, often with lots of time in 
between. I haven't heard from any of them in a 
while, but I'm afraid that one of them will text 
me something raunchy out of the blue and my 
boyfriend will see it. Should I be proactive and 
reach out to these guys from my past, or does 
that seem dramatic? Should I tell my boyfriend 
that I have old hookups out there with no real 
closure? 

Out With the Old 

TW (MTO, 

I admire your willingness to be up front with 
both your boyfriend and your ex-lovers, but 
you need to chill. Everyone has a past, and 
occasionally the past comes knocking — but you 
don't need to go looking for it. 

Reaching out to your old hookups to 
announce that you're now in a committed 
relationship is not only presumptuous, it's 
obnoxious. You say you haven't heard from 
any of them in a while, so why stir the pot? If 
you're looking to minimize drama and limit 
interactions with these guys, don't be the one to 
initiate contact. 

Should one of your previous lovers give you 
a booty call, simply text him back and say, T had 
a great time with you, but I'm in a relationship 
now, so I'm not interested. I wish you the best." 

As for your boyfriend, you've done nothing 
wrong, so why the inclination to fess up? I'm 
assuming he knows that you weren't a virgin 
when you got together, so don't over-explain 
your prior trysts. On the off chance one of these 
guys texts you a lewd message at the precise 
moment your boyfriend is looking at your phone, 
he should trust you enough to understand that 
ex-lovers sometimes come a-callin'. 

If you want to make absolutely certain you 
don't hear from these guys again, talk with your 
cell provider about how to block numbers. It’s 
a little extreme, but at least you'll avoid any 
awkward text mishaps. 

witk tUe moaj, 

mm 


* 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 
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■ I W Ifyou'vebeen 

spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


CHRIoUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It’s free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


END OF SUMMER SALE Canoe 

• jr.'s?" 


^^mports 


Where will your next adventure 
take you? 


Burlington 


canoeimports.com 


[Channel 3 NEWS] 

The: We ather Team 

' ^Anytime. Anywhere. Facts & Forecasts 


Vermont's Most Trusted News Sr 


I/wcaxWeatherTeam 





Special thanks to our TOP TEAM Fundraisers: 

#1 Team Survivorship NOW 
#2 From C2 Shining Sea 
#3 Dragon Techs 
#4 VSAC Pink Ribbon Paddlers 
#5 The Water Striders 


YOU’RE INVITED TO SURVIVORSHIP NOW'S OPEN HOUSE 

Learn about our wellness programs and enjoy yummy refresments 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17,2013 • 5:30-7:15PM 
SURVIVORSHIP NOW 

White Cap Business Park, 426 Industrial Ave, Suite 164, Williston 
For more information: info@survivorshipnowvt.org or call 802-777-1126 


Thankyou! 

To all of our Festival sponsors, fundraisers, 
donors, volunteers, and racers... 


We hope you enjoyed our 
augmented reality experiment 
in this issue of Seven Days. 



Look for more fun with 
Layar coming soon! 

SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 




Eliza and Shane Steffens' 
story started long ago at 
Burlington's Intervale; the 

two plucky homesteaders have fifteen years combined farming 
experience between them. They recently found a beautiful farm 
tucked into the meadows and trees of Jeffersonville and started 
small with organic veggies, herbs, and garlic. The future is bright 
for these two and their family farm. We're proud to support their 
growth and sell their divine produce! 


RMS 


Market and Cafe 


HEALTHY LIVING 

LOVES LOCAL 


KNEE DEEP FARM 

Jeffersonville, 

Vermont 


GREEN RIVER APRONS 
Guilford, Vermont 


When master quiiter Edith Platt had one too many fabric remnants 
on her hands, her partner Kathy Thomas suggested she make an 
apron... and a brilliant concept was born. From their quiet 
"Vermonastery" home, these two amazing artists use their unique 
perspective and immaculate sewing skills to create 100% cotton 
aprons made with purpose, care, and lots of love! 







WEEK IN REVIEW 


accounts for why she married Baldwin in 

HONEST ABOUT ALLEN the first place, a nonentity actor playing 


I can’t say how much I appreciated Rick 
Kisonak's review of Woody Allen's Blue 
Jasmine [Movie Review, August 28]. How 
refreshing that someone was indepen- 
dent-minded enough to point out how 
little feeling Allen had tor his characters 
— none, really. It is astonishing to me how 
much praise this movie garnered given 
that to me there wasn’t much substance 
there at all except lovely photos of real 

Janet Wormser 


NOT JAZZED ABOUT JASMINE 

I share Rick Kisonak's disappointment 
with Blue Jasmine [Movie Review, 
August 28], but I think he is off the mark 
in his conclusion: that Woody Allen is 
old and tired. 

From the moment Jasmine climbs out 
of her cab, it’s evident that something 
in the film isn’t clicking. What quickly 
becomes evident is that Allen doesn’t 
like San Francisco. His other films, 
from Manhattan on, show such love 
for the cities — streets, shop fronts, 
architecture, the ambience — one won- 
ders which came first, story or locale. 
Watching it is a major pleasure. (And I 
include To Rome With Love.) 

On the same metaphor, I guess that 
something about San Francisco nudged 
Allen’s subconscious the wrong way. The 
place, time, story and characters are 
lumped together like hobo stew, rather 
than blended like soup. The bridge, the 
dock, the precipitous city street, even 
Chinatown, are postcards borrowed for 
background, the story itself patchwork, 
the characters sketchy. 

To disagree with Rick on one point: I 
do see Jasmine’s sister and her “grease- 
monkey” boyfriend as real. Their apart- 
ment is a real living space. 

Blanchett throws herself into her roles 
and is usually enjoyable to watch. Here, 
though, her effort is too much for the 
film and too little to warrant sympathy. 
Neither she nor, importantly, the script 


CORRECTION 

In last week’s cover story, 
"Designing Women,” we misidenti- 
fied the Rochester restaurant in 
which Anjanette Lemak debuted 
her first corset. The eatery formerly 
known as Village Porch changed 
hands shortly before Lemak started 
wearing her corsets there. It’s now 
called School Street Bistro. 


a nonentity. She’s still good, if painful, to 
watch, but Jasmine is more puzzling than 
compelling. 

FredG. Hill 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 


YANKEE INDEPENDENCE 

Many in the granola crowd are pleased as 
Punch that Vermont Yankee is shutting 
down [Last 7, "Fission Accomplished,” 
August 28], but the jury is still out on the 
“fallout" from this story. 

No one can argue that removing the 
threat of a nuclear plant meltdown and 
removing radioactive waste that lasts 
100,000 years is, in the words of Forrest 
Gump, “a good thing!” 

But unless you’re living in a cave some- 
where, there are other things to consider: 
First, over 600 well-paying professional 
jobs will be lost Second, Vermont needs 
a safe and reliable source of energy, as 
Vermont Yankee provided. 

The “evil business elite” often 
scorned by the nuts-and-twigs crowd do 
help produce jobs that produce wages 
so we can live here. With Vermont 
Yankee shutting down, Vermont will be 
seen as even more unfriendly — if not 
hostile — to businesses looking to come 
to this state! 

Will we scar more of our mountain- 
tops for the short-term gain of incon- 
sistent wind power? Will Vermonters 
fight to limit access to natural gas? All 
of which increases our dependency on 
Hydro-Quebec, so we pray to the gods 
our Canadian neighbors to the North 
show us some mercy! 

We Vermonters rightly pride our- 
selves on our independent spirit! Yet 
we have now increased our dependency 
for energy — and for our survival — 
more and more on out-of-state energy 
entities. 

Robert Devost 

JERICHO 


SAY SOMETHING! 



Seven Days reserves the right to 
edit for accuracy and length. 
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organic snacks, chips, 
yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 
ttt baTgam Price*/ 


Wine Tasting, 
Friday 3-6|im 

Join us on Friday, 9/13, 
when we’ll be trying some 
wines from off the beaten 
path, or what we like to call 
Vina Obscura. Step away 
from the everyday and 
come broaden your 
wine horizons. 

Green Tea 
Cheddar 

Try this delicious one-time 
deal before it runs out. 
Delicious Vermont-made 
Cheddar dusted with a hint 
of Green Tea flavor. A truly 
unique experience. 


P .HEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

H86 Willi, ton Rd., So. Burlington YT 05403 
(Next to tlie Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
wAvw.cheesetraders.com 


SAM’S 



furniture 


Real Whorl Since 19S7 

New furniture offerings... 
Handcrafted Amish 
Dining Furniture! 



Timeless Furniture Built to Last 

Finishing, Custom Building and Delivery, too! 

372 N. Winooski Ave. 

www.samswoodfumiture.com 



Red Square 

^ Tickets available of the door. 


WED 9111 PROUD WOMEN PLAY MUSIC 6PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 9/12 EAMES BROTHERS 7PM 

D JAY BARON/DJ CRE8 10PM 
FRI 9/13 CLARA BERRY 8 WOOIDOG 5PM 
BURLY BEAR COCK CAMP 7PM 
GORILLA FINGER DUB BAND 8PM 
SAT 9/M MIND THE GAP 5PM 
DJ RAUL 6PM 
GNARLEMAGNE 8PM 
MASHTODON / DJ STAVROS 11PM 
SUN 9/15 BURLY BEAR CIRCUS RPM 
MON 9/16 SHEUHOUSE 7PM 

DJ MASHTODON 10PM 
TUE 9/17 THE USUAL SUSPECTS 7PM 

DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 10PM 

B6 church Sfreef, Burh'wgf «n 
Having a party? Renf f he blue r**m/ 
info^redsquarevf.cotti 
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October 18 &19 


• Meet up with VT’s fastest growing 
and most innovative companies 


• Apply for a job or an internship 


• Bring your tech-savvy teens 
to check out Vermont-made 
video games and robotics demos 


• Learn about tech-related 
educational opportunities 


S techjamvt.com 

facebook.com/techjamvt 

twitter.com/techjamvt 


Charles got a job 
at the Tech Jam! 



Roadside Recipes 


LATE 


Stone Age 



FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 
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139 Bank Street, Burlington 
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PRE-SEASON 
USED SKI 
SALE 

ELAN EXAR 

with bindings 
130cm - 170cm 
OR 

ROSSIGNOL BANDIT 

with bindings 
140cm - 170cm 

SALE PRICE $119 

Reg. $149 
OFFER ENDS 09/30/13 


We carry a full line of new 
ski & snowboard equipment 
and offer tuning services. 




Hotel Lobbyists 


G ov. peter shumlin mingled with 
donors, lobbyists and fellow 
politicos last Saturday on a sun- 
dappled patio at Manchester’s 
Equinox Resort and Spa. 

Nine months into his tenure as 
chairman of the Democratic Governors 
Association, he was hosting the first 
“chair’s retreat” in his home state for the 
organization's top benefactors. Joining 
him for the weekend schmooze-fest 
were three fellow Democratic governors: 
magoie hassan of New Hampshire, dannel 
malloy of Connecticut and jay inslee of 
Washington. 

The night before, the group had dined 
at Hildene, the Lincoln family’s summer 
home. Saturday morning, over coffee and 
breakfast on the Equinox’s neo-classical 
Rockwell Patio, they would hear from 
Stephanie cutter, the Democratic strate- 
gist and cohost of CNN’s recently revived 
“Crossfire.” 

Later, the assembled governors would 
join Jay Peak’s bill stenger, AllEarth 
Renewables' david blittersdorf and Green 
Mountain Coffee Roasters' t.j. whalen in a 
panel discussion. 

But the main attraction — at least for 
the corporate and union donors who trav- 
eled to Vermont for the weekend — was the 
chance to arrange one-on-one meetings 
with the governors and their staff mem- 
bers between organized events Saturday. 

“I’m only here for a couple meetings, so 
I haven’t really looked at the agenda,” said 
michael Christ, a lobbyist for UnitedHealth 
Group, as he walked through the hotel. 

Christ's goal, he said, was to sit down 
with Hassan to discuss “the state of health 
care in general and maybe some specifics 
about what’s going on in New Hampshire." 

“It’s an opportunity to continue to bring 
fonvard our issues to the governors and 
have the opportunity to talk to them about 
it,” said karundi williams, a Washington, 
D.C., lobbyist for the Service Employees 
International Union, which donated 
$150,000 to the DGA during the first six 
months of the year. “We find our conversa- 
tions helpful." 

Such conversations weren’t featured on 
the retreat’s official agenda, which men- 
tioned just the Hildene dinner, Saturday 
morning’s speakers and a closing recep- 
tion at the Equinox Saturday night Asked 
what else Shumlin would be up to that 
day, DGA spokesman danny kanner said, 
“Gov. Shumlin has no scheduled meetings 
or events between breakfast and dinner 
Saturday." 

Seven Days asked several times last 
week to be admitted to the retreat, even 
though DGA events are uniformly closed 


to the press. To the organization’s credit, 
it offered to let the paper attend Saturday 
morning’s program — under certain 
conditions. 

“Out of respect for our guests, how- 
ever, this is provided that you not engage 
in interviews or conversations with 
participants,” Kanner said in an email 
last Thursday. “If that’s an arrangement 
that’s acceptable to you, you’re welcome 
to attend the panel. If that doesn't work, 
I’m happy to arrange interviews with the 
participating governors.” 

Seven Days declined the arrangement, 
given that it would preclude the paper 
from covering the most newsworthy as- 
pects of the retreat: who was attending and 
what they were getting out of it. 

TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES AFTER THE 
COPS FIRST APPROACHED ME, 

TROOPER RONAN RETURNED 
TO THE LOUNGE TO GIVE I 
THE FINAL BOOT. 

After turning Kanner down, Seven Days 
approached Shumlin at a Burlington press 
conference last Thursday and asked to 
attend without conditions. 

“I don’t care what you do,” Shumlin 
said, hastily adding that his DGA staff 
would have the final say. “But seriously, 
we’ll make it possible to give you a view of 
what the hell goes on.” 

When I arrived at the Equinox Saturday 
morning — without the DGA's permis- 
sion — Shumlin was deep in conversation 
with a group that included chief of staff 
liz miller, former chief of staff and senior 
DGA adviser bill lofy, and Montpelier lob- 

Eight tables and a podium were set 
up around them, in front of the Rockwell 
building's four-columned portico. To the 
west was an unobstructed view of Mount 
Equinox. 

Lofy, for one, was not happy to see me. 

“I don’t know what else there is to say,” 
he said, after heading me off and repeat- 
edly questioning why I was there. “If you 
want to come, you can under the proposal 
[the DGA] made to you. If that’s not ac- 
ceptable to you, then, you know, I’m sorry 
that you can’t be here.” 

“OK, well I can’t agree to not cover 
something I’m seeing in front of me and 
not talk with people," I responded. “That’s 
just not—" 


“Well, exactly,” Lofy interrupted. “So 
therefore you shouldn't cover it. If your 
conscience is piquing you such that you 
can’t cover something that’s in front of you, 
then you shouldn’t be in front of it” 

Suitably rebuffed, I strolled around the 
grounds until I found a comfy Adirondack 
chair next to the pool house, from which 
I could see and hear Cutter’s speech. At 
its conclusion, I approached Rittenhouse 
Consulting Group lobbyist charlie breslin, 
who was sneaking a smoke behind another 
building. 

Breslin, whose firm has donated $5000 
to the DGA this year, said he regularly 
attends DGA and Republican Governors 
Association conferences on behalf of his 
clients in the health care industry. 

“I'm in the business of saving governors 
money on their budgets, so I come in with 
good causes. I’m not, like, a manufacturer 
trying to sell them computers for classrooms 
or something,” Breslin explained. “I advise 
them on different programs to save money. 
And, of course, I don’t do it because I’m a 
nice guy. I do it because it's profitable." 

According to Breslin, the price of ad- 
mission to the chairman’s retreat was “over 
$100,000," though he said his clients typi- 
cally pay his way. 

The DGA refijses to say how much its cor- 
porate and union donors contribute in annual 
membership fees, but the New York Times 
reported in 2010 that the top three tiers of 
giving range from $50,000 to $250,000. The 
group’s most generous donors during the 
first half of 2013 included the Pharmaceutical 
Research and Manufacturers of America 
($300,000), Walmart ($260,000) and 
AstraZeneca ($250,000). 

“Both the Republican and the 
Democratic groups essentially sell access 
to governors and their stalls as part of cor- 
porate ‘membership’ packages,” the Times' 
david kirkpatrick reported in the 2010 story. 

After I spoke with Breslin, Equinox 
event planner ruth whitelaw approached 
me near the pool house and asked me to 
leave the hotel. 

“I have a meeting going on, so I would 
like to take you over to your car. Come with 
me,” Whitelaw said as she walked me to 
the front door, explaining, “The event that 
is going on at the moment does not have 
guests.” 

When I asked whether I could remain 
in the hotel’s public areas like any other 
Vermonter, Whitelaw relented and said 
I could — so long as I steered clear of the 

“Maybe have some breakfast with us," 
she coolly offered. 

Five minutes later, as I was drinking a 
cup of coffee, the cops showed up. 



= GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAVSVT.COM = 


Manchester Police Department patrol 
officer paul mcgann and Vermont State 
Police senior trooper lauren ronan ap- 
proached me in the lounge and asked me 
to step into the empty Falcon Bar, where 
McCann informed me, “The hotel people 
are getting nervous because the talks are 
closed." 

“They don’t have a problem with you 
staying here, but they do have a problem if 
you’re trying to get into the talks or talk to 
the governors,” he continued. 

Ronan added that they were especially 
worried I would try to intercept the gover- 
nors as they walked between 
conference rooms to conduct 
meetings throughout the day. 

I assured the officers that I 

intended to comply with their and the 
Equinox’s instructions and would confine 
myself to the hotel’s public spaces. 

We parted on an amicable note, where- 
upon I resumed my interviews of DGA 
guests as they passed through the lounge. 
One ofthem, Dutko Grayling lobbyist mary 
kay hocan, praised the “smaller, more 
intimate" feel of the exclusive chairman’s 
retreat and called the event a great place 
to make contacts with governors and their 
staff members. 

T\venty-five minutes after the cops first 
approached me, Whitelaw and Trooper 
Ronan returned to the lounge to give me 
the final boot. 

“The hotel is asking you to leave at this 
time,” Ronan said as she walked me to the 
door. “You’re not causing any problems, 
but they’re alittle uncomfortable with you 
asking guests questions and stuff like that.” 

With that, my time at the chairman's 
retreat was over. 

So why should you care that an obnox- 
ious reporter didn't get his wish to fully 
cover a closed-press meet and greet on 
private property? 

“I think the reason you should care is 
that these people are sitting around the 
table making decisions that will affect 
you, and you have no right to know who 
they are and what they’re after," says bill 
allison, editorial director of the Sunlight 
Foundation, a D.C.-based nonprofit dedi- 
cated to government transparency. 

“The average member of the public is 
not going to jump through these hoops, 
but it’s often their interests that are put 
aside when big donors can meet with poli- 
ticians like this one-on-one." 

Indeed, it is impossible to know which 
lobbyists Shumlin, Hassan, Malloy and 
Inslee met with Saturday. None of their 
four gubernatorial offices would disclose 
any information about the meetings, de- 
spite repeated requests Monday. 

Only Miller, Shumlin’s chief of staff, 
agreed to provide details of her day. She 
said she attended “short briefings" con- 
ducted by the National Association of 
Home Builders, Oxygen Financial and 
UnitedHealth Group. 

“These are the sorts of briefings and 


initiative updates that the Governor often 
attends,” she said in an email. 

Miller said she and Deputy 
Commissioner of Labor erika wolffing 
were the only Vermont state employees 
— other than the governor — to attend the 
retreat, and both did so on their own time, 
on the DGA's dime. Wolffing served as 
Shumlin’s chief fundraiser during his 2012 
reelection campaign. 

As for who Shumlin met with Saturday 
and what they asked for, Vermonters will 
probably never know. How much they 
paid for the privilege may also remain 
a mystery. What does seem 
clear is that Kanner's initial 
assurance that Shumlin had 

no meetings planned between 

official events Saturday is almost definitely 

Of course, Kanner declined to answer 
nearly every follow-up question posed to 
him Monday, responding by email only to 
deny that the DGA had called the cops and 
to accuse this reporter of “disrupt[ing] and 
interfer[ing] with the event." 

Was Saturday's retreat the last time 
Shumlin will rub shoulders with the 
wealthy and powerful of the DGA? 

Hardly. 

He’s scheduled to fly to New York City 
this Thursday for what the Times is calling 
a “$5000-per-person dinner" with former 
president bill cunton. 

See you there, Shummy? 

Media Notes 

Two months after hiring her and one 
month after laying her off, the Burlington 
Free Press has rehired reporter liz Murray. 
She’s at least the second Freepster sacked 
during the great Gannett purge of 2013 — 
when the national newspaper chain let 13 
Burlington employees go — to be hoisted 
back aboard. 

Murray told Seven Days three weeks 
ago she was sailing for smoother waters at 
the Addison County Independent to take a 
reporting gig vacated by xian chiang-waren, 
who recently left the paper for a teaching 
job. But sources say Murray was offered her 
old job back after Freeps cops-and-courts 
reporter matt ryan announced he was leav- 
ing the paper. He’s been there six years. 
Former Thread Magazine reporter and 
WCAX-TV assistant director zach despart 
will take the Addy Indy job instead. 

Nobody, of course, would speak to 
Seven Days on the record about such zany 
doings. ® 
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local matters 


The South Burlington City Council Chair 
May Have Violated Campaign-Finance Law; 
Could She Get Busted for It? 


P aul Engels hasn’t forgotten the 
city council election held in 
South Burlington six months 
ago. And it’s not just because 
the former councilor was one of two 
landslide losers in that race, in which 
unusually large amounts of money were 
spent in a successful effort to flip the 
majority of the political body that sets 
policies for Vermont’s fifth-largest city. 

No, Engels has a specific complaint: 
the apparent failure of South Burlington 
City Council Chair Pam Mackenzie 
to comply with Vermont election law. 
Engels, who describes himself as a pro- 
gressive, recently alerted the attorney 
general’s office that Mackenzie's politi- 
cal action committee, Pam PAC, had not 
filed a required post-election report on 
contributions and expenditures. 

Pam PAC paid for three full-page ads 
in South Burlington’s Other Paper, as 
well as a full-page ad in the Burlington 
Free Press. Each of the ads touted coun- 
cil candidates Chris Shaw and Patricia 
Nowak. Both those challengers, who 
ran as a team, clobbered their respective 
opponents in Town Meeting Day voting 
last March. Nowak ousted Engels from 
a two-year council seat by a 2-1 margin, 
while Shaw racked up the same ratio in 
his victory over Sandy Dooley, who had 
held a three-year seat. 

Mackenzie’s PAC did file a preelec- 
tion report that’s posted on the Vermont 
secretary of state’s campaign finance 
website. It lists a $1090 contribution 
from Mackenzie herself and an identical 
amount from DeckerZinn, her business 
consulting firm. But Vermont elections 
director Will Senning says the secretary 
of state’s office has no record of receiv- 
ing a second disclosure for Pam PAC, 
which was due in mid-March. 

Asked in a telephone interview last 
week about this seeming violation, 
Mackenzie insisted she had filed a post- 
election report for Pam PAC. “I have no 
idea why it’s not posted,” she said. 

Adding that she did not have a copy 
of the report she claimed to have filed, 
Mackenzie stumbled in trying to specify 
how much Pam PAC had collected and 
spent altogether. She said at first that do- 
nations and expenditures since the first 


filing had amounted to $450. Questioned 
as to how that sum could cover about 
$2000 in Pam PAC ads, Mackenzie 
amended her initial statement, saying 
the second filing actually showed the 
same contributions and expenditures as 
the first one did — another $1090 each 
from herself and her company, all spent 
on advertising. That would amount 
to $4360 in total Pam PAC receipts 
and outlays for South Burlington City 
Council races in which fewer than 3500 

Judy Kearns, publisher of the Other 
Paper, says the advertising spending for 
that election was greater than for any 
other during the four years she’s helmed 
the South Burlington weekly. 

But even if the figures cited by 
Mackenzie are accurate and the secre- 
tary of state’s office somehow misplaced 
her filing, Pam PAC may still be in viola- 
tion of Vermont campaign-finance law. 


THE ELECIIOI WAS INFLUENCED BY 
THE AMOUNT OF MONEY SPENT. BUT 
I WOULDN'T SAY IT WAS 
BOUGHT. 

SANDY DOOLEY 


It mandates that a PAC must not accept 
contributions totaling more than $2000 
from a single source in any two-year 
general election cycle. Mackenzie sug- 
gests that she contributed $2180 to Pam 
PAC — and so did her business. 

A state investigation based on Engels’ 
complaint is at “a very initial stage,” says 
Bill Reynolds, director of the administra- 
tive law division in the AG's office. “We’ll 
be sending a letter to Ms. Mackenzie 
seeking information.” 

Is there a fine in her future? Not likely. 
Vermont’s campaign finance disclosure 
law is almost never enforced. 

Many individual candidates for 
public office fail to file contributions 
and spending reports, Senning notes. 
The secretary of state's office doesn't do 


anything about that, nor does it check 
the accuracy of filings it does receive, 
Senning says. He cites “inadequate staff- 
ing time” as the factor in his division 
that allows the law to be routinely ig- 
nored. “We rely on the press and public 
to reveal” violations of election law, 
Senning adds. 

Located a short walk away on State 
Street in Montpelier, the attorney gener- 
al's office also does not review campaign 
finance disclosure records on file — or 
not on file — with the secretary of state. 


Theoretically, a candidate or a PAC 
that doesn’t comply with disclosure 
requirements can be fined up to $10,000 
— and that has only happened twice in 
recent memory. Both were high-profile 
cases. In 2011, Vermont Superior Court 
ordered an advocacy group funded by 
the Democratic Governors Association 
to pay a $10,000 penalty for failing to reg- 
ister with the Vermont Secretary of State 
before spending more than $500,000 on 
ads attacking Republican gubernatorial 
candidate Brian Dubie. The superior 
court's judgment is being appealed to 
the Vermont Supreme Court. 

Similarly, in December 2011, the state 
sued Dubie’s 2010 political campaign and 


the Republican Governors Association, 
alleging that Dubie shared confidential 
poll results with the RGA, which then 
used that information to tailor adver- 
tisements in support of Dubie. 

The Vermont Superior Court decided 
that amounted to “coordination," and 
so the value of the RGA’s radio and TV 
ad blitz — about $240,000 — should be 
considered a donation to the Dubie cam- 
paign. That sum far exceeded a $6000 
contribution cap, Attorney General 
William Sorrell’s office argued, and was 


hence an illegal donation. 

The RGA had to pay a $30,000 civil 
penalty, while Dubie had to cough up 
$10,000 for the state and donate $10,000 
to the Vermont Foodbank. 

Gubernatorial candidates aside, 
though, it seems Vermont candidates 
and PACs can blow off state election law 
with impunity. Reynolds’ response? “I 
have no information to rebut that.” 

State Senator Tim Ashe said last year 
he would seek to strengthen enforce- 
ment of the law, but his and other pro- 
posed reforms did not win the legisla- 
ture’s approval. “The campaign finance 
laws are a mess,” Ashe wrote in an email 
Monday. 
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In filing complaints related to an 
election he lost half a year ago, Engels 
insists he isn’t motivated by “sour 
grapes” or a desire for revenge. For her 
part, Mackenzie says of Engels, “He has 
every right to file whatever complaint 
he wants to." But, she adds, “He also 
could have given me a phone call.” 

“Why would I do that?” Engels says in 
response. And he describes Mackenzie’s 
claim of a misplaced PAC filing as “just 
amazing, really incredible.” 

Pam PAC’s intervention 
in the council 

remotely," Engels 
says. The $4360 
or more that may 
have been spent 
by Pam PAC 
defeat Engels 
and Dooley 
piled on top of 
$7494 spent by 
Shaw in his race 
against Dooley 
and the $5043 
Nowak spent to 
unseat Engels. 

Neither Engels 
nor Dooley spent 
as much cash as their 
opponents: Engels re 
ported $1394 in expendi- 
tures; Dooley reported $3909. 

But Engels has no issue with the 
amount of money spent by the Nowak- 
Shaw team. “I don’t think Chris and Pat 
did anything wrong,” he says. “They 
raised a lot and they spent a lot and they 
accounted for it.” 

In addition to Pam PAC, a group 
calling itself South Burlington Good 
Government bought a pair of ads in the 
Other Paper to attack Dooley and Engels, 
and it hasn’t filed a finance report with 
the secretary of state’s office, either. 
Mackenzie says South Burlington activ- 
ists James Knapp, Betty Goldberg and 
Mike Simoneau organized this group. 
It describes itself as “a fast-growing 
number of South Burlington residents 
and community members who have 
become very frustrated with how our 
city is being represented and what the 


ramifications of this representation may 
mean for the future." Mackenzie says 
South Burlington Good Government 
has no connection to her. 

But Dooley, a self-professed pro- 
gressive who's married to Vermont 
Supreme Court Justice John Dooley, 
has not joined in Engels' complaint 
regarding Pam PAC. “I’m certainly 
concerned about the lack of reporting” 
Dooley says. Asked in a phone interview 
last week if she believes the council 
election was bought, Dooley 
responded, “The elec- 
influenced 
by the amount of 
money spent, but 
I wouldn’t say it 
was bought.” 

A majority 
of voters might 
well have de- 
cided to eject 
Dooley and Engels 
if their op- 
ponents had spent 
only a fraction 
of the combined 
of roughly 
$18,000 laid out 
by Shaw, Nowak, 
Pam PAC and South 
Burlington Good 
Government. 

Dooley and Engels were 
members of a council that played a 
role in unpopular decisions involving 
the handling of a proposed addition 
to the Cairns Recreation Arena. The 
council was also said to have botched 
the city’s relations with the National 
Gardening Association, which subse- 
quently decamped to Williston. Dooley 
and Engels had also opposed local 
basing of the F-35 warplane. Nowak 
and Shaw recently joined Mackenzie in 
reversing the city council’s earlier state- 
ment of opposition to the bed down. 

In addition, the period leading to last 
March’s election was marked by turmoil 
over the ouster of city manager Sanford 
Miller. Taken together, all these issues 
left many voters with the impression of 
a city council that, in Nowak's words, 
“can’t get much of anything right.” © 
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KINGDOM COUNTY PRODUCTIONS and BURLINGTON LABS present 

The Gala Premiere of 


HUNGRY 

HEART 


A new documentary film on prescription drug addiction and recovery. 

DIRECTED BY BESS O’BRIEN 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 7:00PM 
FLYNN THEATER, BURLINGTON 

Tickets: S 30 and SI 5 www.flynntix.org 802-863-5966 

In honor of Recovery Day in Burlington 

For more info www.kingdomcounty.org 
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School’s Out for ... Six Weeks? Champlain 
Valley Parents Ponder Calendar 2.0 




K yle Taft just entered the 
second grade at Brewster 
Pierce Memorial School in 
Huntington after a summer 
vacation jam-packed with camping, 
friends and LEGOs. 

His mom, Margaret, says that she and 
her husband made sure Kyle was always 
learning something during the two- 
and-a-half-month break from school, 
whether it was how to read stories aloud 
or to feed the family’s cows. 

Now she's worried Kyle’s not-so-lazy 
days of summer might be numbered. 

Last spring, a group of superin- 
tendents from school districts across 
the Champlain Valley proposed a 
school calendar that would 
summer vacation by two weeks and 
redistribute those days among three 

sessions, during the school year. 

Known as Calendar 2.0, the new 
schedule could go into effect at public 
schools in Chittenden, Franklin and 
Grand Isle counties as soon as the 
2014-2015 academic year. Next month, 
the Champlain Valley Superintendents 
Association will be holding a series of 
public forums in Hinesburg, Burlington, 

Essex Junction and St. Albans to get . 
feedback about the proposal. If reader 
reactions on their moderated blog are 
any indication, the superintendents are 
going to get an earful. 

Since the end of April, impas- 
sioned posters have weighed in on 
air-conditioning, childcare, AP testing 
and the importance of 
quality relaxation ti 
Comments range from 
“As a parent of two, I’m 
very much in support 
of this new schedule" 

n all, I think it just sounds like a they have learned during the previous 


MIGHT BE NUMBERED. 


Science types a 


academic year; the loss is even greater 
i asking the really for students from poor socioeconomic 


tough questions: “What is the available backgrounds. Making exposure 


impirical, large-dataset, high-impact- 
factor journal research showing that 
this results in better outcomes? What ii 


school more regular is meant to deliver a 
are equitable educational experience. 
Members of the superintendents a: 


the ... causal relationship between this sociation set the 175-day school calendar 
calendar and a ‘better school climate?’” and, for the past several years, have been 

Calendar 2.0 aims to solve the discussing ways to improve it, accord- 
problem of "regression." Research has ing to Elaine Pinckney, cochair of the 
shown that during the summer months, regional association and superintendent 
students forget about 6 percent of what for the Chittenden South Supervisory 


Sassone attributed it to curriculum. 
But when Pinckney took a trip out to 
Vail to see for herself, she noted the aca- 
demic year was broken up by periodic 
intersessions. Summer vacations were 
only six weeks long, she says, yet every 
student and educator she met praised 
the change in the school calendar. 

“Imagine a day when a teacher, at 
any grade level, could look at a group 
of kids at the first day of a seven-week 
learning cycle and say, 'At the end of 
these seven weeks, you’re going to know 
all these things, and here’s how you’re 
going to demonstrate how to do it, and 
if you can’t do it, we’re going to provide 
* opportunities for you to,’” says Pinckney, 
explaining how such an approach makes 
it hard for students to fall behind. 

9 “Doing the calendar in a way that 
•separates the learning into equal chunks 
to of time allows the brain to assimilate 
new things," she says. 

Even if students don’t need the extra 
help, Pinckney says those breaks in 
the learning would allow “kids to step 
back from the hundred-mile-per-hour 
routine” of school to pursue short-term 
internships and enrichment activities. 
Teachers, meanwhile, could use the time 
to pursue professional development. 

“I don’t want to say that we have a 
system that is totally broken, but this 
would improve on the current one,” 
Pinckney says, noting that she’s advo- 
cating for a variation of the Arizona 
approach that includes intersessions. 
5 She concedes the research behind the 
£ proposal is imprecise and testing any 
v school calendar is tough because 
” you can’t just plug kids into a study. 

Union. Vermont's most enthusiastic At least 900 Vermonters have 

proponent of Calendar 2.0 in Vermont, clearly stated they’re not up for the ex- 
the former Williston Qentral School periment. A group called Vermont Save 
principal has convinced her colleagues Our Summer Coalition has attracted 
to give it a shot that many supporters and more to its 

The idea originated in Vail, Ariz., a Facebook page and its stated mission of 
town of 10,000 residents southeast of preserving the Champlain Valley’s cur- 
Tucson. Joseph Sassone was the assis- rent public school calendar, 
tant superintendent of schools there in Taft agrees with the group. 

2004, when Pinckney became Vermont’s She challenges the quantification 


deputy commissioner of education. 
Pinckney heard Sassone give a talk ex- 
plaining what his district did to improve 
math and literacy test scores; between 
2002 and 2006, Vail’s outcomes shot up 
above the statewide average. 


of regression. “I’m not going tc 
doesn’t happen, because it does. But 
shorteningyour summer vacation by two 
weeks isn't going to stop the regression. 
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“Vermont Gas provides our farm with reliable, affordable 
energy, which is critical to our operations. Plus, all the money 
we save on heat allows us to invest more into our farm and, as 
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School’s Out « p.iB 

That’s like saying Johnny is fine for up 
to eight weeks, but he wakes up on the 
ninth week and, bam, he isn’t fine.” 

Although Taft concedes that such 
a calendar might serve a purpose in 
overcrowded schools in warmer parts 
of the country, she has been reading ex- 
tensively about the proposal and spouts 
a litany of reasons for opposing its ap- 
plication in Vermont. 

Chiefly, she says that the superin- 
tendents haven’t provided any research 

— besides the Arizona anecdote — to 
show that it will improve test scores. On 
the logistical side, she questions how 
parents will find 
childcare during the 
intersessions and 
wonders whether 
organizations will 
actually go out of 
their way to create 
short-term programs 
for the students 
seeking internships. 

The superin- 
tendents have said 
they’ll make sure 
all funding for pro- 
grams during the 
intersessions comes 
from the existing after-school and 
summer programs they will be supplant- 
ing, but Taft and others doubt they’ll end 
up being cost neutral. 

Although the school board chair 
at Brewster Pierce Memorial says his 
board hasn’t made any decision about 
Calendar 2.0, he does expect the inter- 
sessions will present programming op- 
portunities to which “the marketplace 
will respond,” such as weeklong camps. 
“To say that we can’t do that is, I think, 
misreading innovation,” says Breck 
Knauft. 

A teacher at JFK Elementary School 
in Winooski and the mother of two boys, 
Regan Charron questions whether all 
those breaks would stress some of the 
students who have to transition in and 
out of school. When an intersession 
falls in the middle of winter, she adds, 
it will be hard for some children — for 
example, those with parents who don't 
drive or engage in cold-weather sports 

— to actually enjoy themselves. 

Although Charron doesn't rule out 

that some other schools may find the 
proposed calendar useful, she doesn’t 
believe it would be a good fit for 
Winooski. 

How do the teacher unions feel about 
all of this? The Vermont chapter of the 
National Education Association union 
isn’t taking a position “because we think 


the discussion of the calendar, like many 
things, is best left to local school boards 
and educators,” says NEA communica- 
tions director Darren Allen. 

“We’ll have to wait and see,” says 
Bob Abbey, president of the Burlington 
Education Association. "I don’t know 
how much energy teachers have put 
into looking at this, because we’re 
much more concerned about getting 
the year started. We'll have to see what 
[Superintendent] Jeanne Collins and 
our school board come up with.” 

Alan Matson, chair of the Burlington 
School Board, says that he and his fellow 
board members haven’t come to any 
conclusions but are hoping the superin- 
tendents can provide 
more data to support 
the addition of a new 
calendar system. 

“The chief ques- 
tion is still the educa- 
tion of the kids, but 
there are a lot of 
ancillary questions, 
so we’re just trying 
to think through the 
issues, making sure 
something won't come 
up, like, kids can’t get 
summer jobs,” Matson 
says. He also notes 
that sports teams in other parts of the 
state wouldn’t stop playing while the 
Champlain Valley schools are recessed. 

Pinckney recognizes that the public 
has not embraced her idea with open 
arms. The superintendents were not just 
expecting to hear a range of opinions, 
she says; they made the decision to hold 
the forums in the fall so that parents 
would be more likely to participate. 

“The only decision we’ve made is 
that, from what we understand and 
know, this could make a positive differ- 
ence in learning,” the superintendent 
says. “We're holding a high-level con- 
versation with the communities about 
not just the outcomes but also the struc- 
tural components. We believe it would 
be unconscionable not to bring this 
conversation to the public.” © 

INFO 

2014-2015 school year: 

WEDNESDAY, October 2, 6:30 p.m. at Essex 
High School 

THURSDAY, October 3. 6:30 p.m. at Bellows 

WEDNESDAY. October 9, 6:30 p.m. at Burling- 

THURSDAY, October 10, 6:30 p.m. at Cham- 
plain Valley Union High School, Hlnesburg. 


I DON'T WANT TO SAY 
WE HAVE A SYSTEM 
THAT IS TOTALLY 
DROKEN JUT THIS 
WOULD IMRUOVE ON THE 
CURHENTONE. 
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EXCERPTS FROM VERMONT POLITICS & NEWS 

BURLINGTON CLIMATE-CHANGE STUDY FAILS 
TO ADDRESS NO. 1 CULPRIT: CARS 


BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

Six months ago, a global team of experts from IBM came to study Burlington's carbon 
footprint and to make recommendations for how the city could improve it. Working 
in conjunction with city hall, the six IBMers produced a 60-page report last week that 
makes a half dozen policy recommendations. 

None of them, however, squarely addresses what the report itself identifies as the 
leading source of greenhouse gas emissions: transportation — which is to say, private 
automobiles. 

Asked why the report didn't at least mention alternate forms of transport, such 
as walking and cycling, Marian Lawlor, a spokeswoman for the IBM team, said, "I can't 
answer that question for you." She added that the three-week-long assessment "should 
have" paid more attention to transportation issues generally. "They just didn't bubble 
up" during the interviews the IBMers conducted with numerous city officials and other 
local leaders, Lawlor explained. 

Chapin Spencer, who was director of the Local Motion alternative transportation 
advocacy group at the time, echoed Lawlors comments in an interview on Monday. 

“I wish it would have dealt more with transportation." said Spencer, who was recently 
appointed head of the city's department of public works. 

The analysis notes that transportation accounted for 51 percent of Burlington's 
greenhouse gas emissions in 2010. That's 22 percent more than in 2007... 

TO READ THE FULL STORY, GO TO SEVENDAYSVT.COM. 


VERMONT SENATOR URGES ACTION ON SODEXO 
COMPLAINTS 

BY CHARLES EICHACKER 

When Sen. Phil Baruth (D-Chittenden) walks around the University of Vermont where 
he is also an English professor, its not unusual for people to approach him with their 
complaints. He’s the majority leader in the Vermont State Senate, after all. 

But the number of complaints spiked to around TO times the normal rate” last week, 
the senator says, and the constituents approaching him weren't students; they were 
employees of Sodexo Food Service, the French multinational company to which UVM 
and other Vermont colleges contract their dining services. 

The workers. Baruth says, were complaining that Sodexo had informed them it would 
be cutting back many of their hours at the end of the calendar year, resulting in the 
loss of their health, dental and other benefits. They also alleged that the company had 
warned it would terminate any employees who went public with their complaints. 

"They were told, pretty straight up, that they were going to lose health benefits and 
retirement," Baruth says, suggesting that the Sodexo workers approached him in person 
out of fear the company might be monitoring theiremails. 

In response, Baruth wrote a letter to Vermont Commissioner of Labor Annie Noonan 
requesting an investigation into the complaints. 

"If true, these allegations would represent a very serious infringement on the 
rights of Sodexo workers not just on the UVM campus — where the company holds an 
exclusive contract for food services — but on various campuses of the state colleges as 
well," Baruth said in the letter. 

In an email to Seven Days. Sodexo spokesperson Greg Yost wrote that the company 
wont be reducing any of its employees' hours and that ful l-time employees will continue 
to receive health benefits. However, Yost says the number of workers who qualify as 
"full-time" could change. 

'To match the Affordable Care Act definition of a full-time employee, Sodexo is 
changing how we define hourly non-exempt employees as full-time as someone who 
works an average of 30 hours or more per week over a 52-week period," the statement 
said. The statement did not say how the company currently defines full-time status... 

TO READ THE FULL STORY. GO TO SEVENDAYSVT.COM. 
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Theresa Ann 

(LaChance) 

Ralston 

1958-2013, COLCHESTER/ 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 

Tlieresa Ann (LaChance) 
Ralston, 55, passed away on 
Monday, August 26, 2013, 

and friends at her side after 
a long-fought battle with 

Terri was born in 
Milwaukee, Wis., on January 
14, 1958, to Kenneth and 
Patricia (Rasmasson) 
LaChance, She married Fred 
Ralston on February 13, 1982, 
and together raised four 
beautiful children. 

She is survived by her 
children. Patti Colleen 
Ralston, Laura Mae Whitten, 
Frederick Ralston III and 
Timothy Patrick Ralston: two 
wonderful sons-in-law, Evln 
and Josh: and five grand- 
children. Dylan Ralston, 
Lauralye Richards, Samuel 
Whitten, Yasmina Smailagic 
and Avery-Theresa Whitten. 
She is also survived by three 

Kathy and "Uncle Walt" Olver. 
Cyndy and Mike Bakos. and 
Lori and Dave Cottrill; her 
brother, Ken LaChance and 
his wife, Cindy; her father- 
in-law, Ken Ralston Sr.; her 


brother-in-law, Ken Ralston 
Jr.; several nieces and neph- 
ews; and her best friend, 
Donna Carlson. 

Theresa loved her hus- 
band, children and grand- 
children more than life itself. 
She will surely be missed. 
Terri was as compassionate 
and loving as anyone that 
we wil I ever know. Terri was 
an avid gardener who loved 
her marigolds and enjoyed 
sewing. 

A memorial service to 
celebrate Terri's life was held 
on Friday. August 30. 2013, 
at LaVigne Funeral Home 
and Cremation Service, 132 
Main St. in Winooski. In lieu 
of flowers, Terri's wishes 
were to make a donation in 


Respite House. 99 Allen 
Brook Lane, Wiliiston, VT 
05495, or to the Visiting 
Nurse Association, 1110 Prim 
Road, Colchester, VT 05446. 


Timothy R. 
Wellinger 

WINOOSKI 

Timothy R. Wellinger, 30. of 
Winooski, unexpectedly left 
his family and friends on 
Sunday, September 1, 2013, 
due to a tragic accident. 
Although his journey with us 


ended so soon, Tim was do- 
ing what he loved the most 
during his last moments. 

He was employed by Aris 
as a personal care provider 
for children with special 

been passionate about for 
many years. The relation- 
ships he developed with 
his clients were very dear 
to him, and he had grown 
especially fond of“Kippy,’ 
who warmed his heart with 
just a smile. 

Basketball, automobiles 
and spending time on the 
internet were interests of 
Tim'S from an early age. He 
was an avid movie buff and 
enjoyed the times when 
friends would stop by to 
watch one of the many hun- 
dreds he had to offer. 

His newly found passion 
for motorcycles inspired him 
to reconnect with his child- 
hood friend. Eric Knowles. 
Together with their friend 
Jerry, they spent countless 
hours enjoying the beautiful 
scenery that Vermont has 
to offer. 

Tim’s free-spirit, uplifting 
nature and phenomenal 
sense of humor are what 
drew people to him. 

He was a positive role 
model to his "brother," Brian 
(Bing) Rock, whom he took 
under his wing at an early 

When Colby entered Tim'S 
life, he was proud to call him 
his little brother. He took 
great pride in becoming his 


mentor and was fascinated 
by the gifted musician Colby 
has become. 

Matthew will forever carry 
in his heart all the times he 
spent with his big brother— 
his best friend, but most of 
all his kindred spirit. There 
was an unspoken connection 
between them, one that only 
brothers can understand, 
a bond that will never be 


Tim's life would not have 
been complete without the 
times he spent at his grand- 
parent’s homes, where some 
of his fondest memories 

The love he had for his 
family and his little buddy, 
Karsyn, was immeasurable. 

He had a very special 
relationship with his "Aunt 
Shell." They were more than 
aunt and nephew. They 
shared a deep and power- 
ful connection. They were 
both so grateful for the bond 
they shared. Tim said it best 
when he said "I love you so 
much and I really mean this, 
if you were not in my life, I re- 
ally don’t think I could make 
it on my own." Aunt Shelly is 
wondering how she’ll make it 

He is survived by his 
mother, Sandra Wellinger; 
his father, Timothy Wellinger 
and his wife. Kim; his broth- 
ers. Matthew Wellinger 
and Colby Hemingway: 
his grandmothers, Elaine 
Barton and Lorraine Baker 
and her husband, Jim; his 


great-grandmother, Cecile 
Cushing; his aunt. Shelly 
Barton and her partner. 

Sue Hale; his uncles, Danny 
Barton, Tony Wellinger 
and his wife, Jeanette, and 
Stanley Wellinger and his 
wife, Cindy; his cousins, Eli, 
Nicole, Caleb, Ian, Abigale, 
Hannah. Miriam, Scott David 
and Tim; and several great- 
aunts, great-uncles and their 
children. 

He was predeceased by 
his grandfathers, Eli Barton 
and Ronald Wellinger; 
and his great-grandfather, 
Robert Cushing. 


special friends Ken Labor 
and Anita Lanphear. 

Tim was grateful to his 
doctor. Rachel Inker, who was 
always compassionate in his 
time of need. 

Visiting hours were on 
Saturday, Septembers 2013, 
from 4 to 6 p.m., with prayer 


beginning at 6 p.m. at the 
LaVigne Funeral Home. 132 
Main St., Winooski, VT. 



Richard “Dick” 
Yeaw 

1931-2013, BURLINGTON 
A memorial service in 
celebration ofthe life of Dick 
Yeaw will be held Saturday, 
September 14. 2 p.m. at the 
First Unitarian Universaiist 
Society of Burlington, Vt. 
Dick died July 21, sur- 
rounded by family after a 
five-year battle with cancer. 
Donations may be made to 
your favorite environmental 
organization. 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or, contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020 x37 


Mark your family's 


milestones in lifelines. 


Iifelines.sevendaysvt.com 
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Composer Sam Guarnaccia Premieres 
New Work About ... Everything 



I n his poem “Auguries of Innocence,” 
William Blake writes of holding “in- 
finity in the palm of your hand / And 
eternity in an hour” — a meditation 
on humankind's ability to comprehend 
the limitlessness that surrounds us. 

Blake is but one of the influences 
on the Emergent Universe Oratorio, an 
ambitious, cosmos-spanning musical 
work by Vermont classical guitarist and 
composer sam guarnaccia. In fact, Blake 
- along with environmentalist/writer 
Wendell Berry, poets Rainer Maria 
Rilke and Gerard Manley Hopkins, and 
scholar/philosophers Brian Swimme 
and Mary Evelyn Tucker - is so strongly 
present in the oratorio that Guarnaccia 
credits them as “contributors.” The 
composition explores ideas similar to 
those in Blake’s poem: eternity, infinity 
and the interconnectedness of all the 
universe's life and energy. Composing it 
was no small task. 

The oratorio is a type of musical and 
choral work related to opera in that 
it features recitatives and music, but 
different from opera in that it contains 
no performance or dramatization. 
Guamaccia’s work premieres at a free 
performance this Sunday, September 
15, in a monumental space that suits the 


oratorio's scope: the cavernous Breeding 
Barn at Shelburne Farms. 

Emergent Universe begins at the very, 
very beginning of everything — the Big 
Bang. Or, as Swimme and Guarnaccia 
prefer to call it, “the Great Flaring Forth.” 

Guarnaccia relishes the metaphori- 
cal connections between a venue de- 
signed for reproduction and birth and 
a musical work about the life-energy 
that coimects all things, inanimate and 
sentient alike. “That's the theme of this 
whole thing,” Guarnaccia says. “That we 
are intimately, irrevocably, irreversibly 

THAI S THE THEME OF THIS 
WHOLE THING. 

THAT WEARE INTIMATELY, 
IRREVOCABLY, 
IRREVERSIBLY 
INTERCONNECTED WITH 
EACH OTHER. 

SAM GUARNACCIA 


interconnected with each other, inter- 
dependent with each other and with 
all life systems through the whole 13.8 
billion years of this tremendous story, 
which is the greatest story there is.” 

The music itself, which will be per- 
formed by 11 instrumentalists and nearly 
40 singers, is swooping, majestic and 
unexpectedly playful for a piece that is, 
by design, spiritual and inspirational 
One of Guarnaccia’s previous works, 


the widely performed A Celtic Mass for 
Peace, explores similar ideas. 

The oratorio's soaring music interacts 
organically with the words of its recita- 
tives, which quote from Rilke, Hopkins 
and an unlikelier but central source: 
the 2011 Emmy-winning documentary 
Journey of the Universe, which also ex- 
plores such ideas as interconnectedness 
and universal energy. 

The documentary approaches these 


WEIRD ART NORTH 

Music isnt the only thing on offer 
during this weekend's grand point 
north — the festival presented by 

GRACE POTTER & THE NOCTURNALS and 

higher ground at the Burlington 
Waterfront. Expect visual and 
performance art, too, in the 'Tent of 
Weird" courtesy of charlotte potter 
and some of her artist friends. As 
you might have guessed, Charlotte 
is Grace's sister, born into a highly 
creative family in Waitsfield — her 
father makes wooden signs, her 
mother makes hand-painted wooden 
bowls and her sister is, well, a rock star. 

Charlotte Potter's path is not music, 
but visual art: "I thought I'd like to 
be a potter, but I pretty quickly fell in 
love with glassblowing,' she says in a 
phone interview. She is currently the 
glass-studio manager and program 
director of the Chrysler Museum of 
Art in Norfolk, Va. Potter also started 
a satellite that "educates the public 



American glassmaking 
over the last two centuries 
incorporating objects from 
the permanent collection 
along with contemporary 
glass artists, that show 
opens February 8. 
Meanwhile, festivalgoers 
can get a taste of Potter's 
interactive style this 
weekend. 

She explains that in a 
"beautiful 32-foot-round 
tent," she'll be showing 
video pieces by 17 artists 
— including herself— 
that she has curated "from all over 
the world." Each video is under five 
minutes, Potter says, and has a strong 
sound component. The themes are 
psychedelic, weird, strange, odd," she 
explains. 

In addition, there will be an 
installation by Potter's friend from 
RISD, sculptor Brett Day Windham. 
"She's bringing a small circus tent and 


is playing her own stop-animation 
videos," Potter describes. "It's with her 
sculpture, these harlequin-themed, 
figurative forms. They interact and 
have this kind of mystical game." 

Another fellow glass artist, Robin 
Rogers, works with Potter at the 
Chrysler Museum. She is bringing "a 
large disco ball, four feet in diameter." 
Potter says, that has "an orifice in it 
that you can look through — like a 
massive helmet." It's not clear what 
this experience is meant to offer. 

Other participating artists 
contributing sculpture and installation 
are Kristi Totoritis and Kathy Little of 
Virginia and Ben Wright of Brooklyn. 

Potter’s contribution, however, 
might absolve your guilt, sorrow, pain, 
etc., if that's what is needed. Along 
with Orwell glass artist john chiles, 
who she says is "bringing a [mobile] 
furnace filled with molten glass." 
Potter intends to execute something 
she calls "bottled emotion." 

"I invite the public to come and 



GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


gigantic topics with such wonderment 
and reverence that it would not be 
unfair to call it “wide-eyed" or “fuzzy” 
— at times, it’s frustrating))' imprecise. 
Guarnaccia’s oratorio is a bit fuzzy, as 
well, but actually uses that imprecision 
as a strength: This is a work of art, not 
an academic paper, and it’s intended to 
inspire reflection and contemplation on 
subjects so vast that they defy compre- 
hension. The oratorio, though directly 
inspired by the philosophies and stories 
of many and varied religious faiths, is 
anything but preachy. Instead, it relies 
on ecological metaphors and soaring 
harmonies, themselves suggestive of 
interconnectedness. 

At the same time, a satisfyingly scien- 
tific superstructure supports the piece's 
spirituality. Guarnaccia’s writings 
about the Emergent Universe Oratorio 
suggest that the work’s godfather is 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin (1881-1955), 
a philosopher and priest who linked 
Jesuit philosophy, cosmology and evo- 
lutionary theory. Teilhard's careworn 
books rest on tables and armchairs in 
the composer’s home, and Guamaccia is 
quite clear on the significance of science 
to his own work “The science is what 
links everyone on the planet,” he says. 

bottle their emotions in molten 
glass," she says. "They can whisper 
or scream Into a bubble, and 
it expands [the glass].” Then 
participants will break the glass 
containing their emotions. "It's 
very cathartic," Potter assures. 

Whatever the experience, 
this is not your traditional 
glassblowing situation. ‘My 
mission is to make contemporary 
work understandable to the public 
— accessible and interesting," says 
Potter. "And it will bring a whole 
new element to this great fest 
Grace is putting on." 

PAMELA POLSTON 





“I’m not talking about something magi- 
cal” The composer is just as likely to 
invoke chaos theory as he is the notion 
of ecological consciousness. 

Cellist eugene friesen, of the “earth- 
music”-focused Paul Winter Consort, 
will also participate in Sunday’s event, 
with a solo performance preceding the 
oratorio. But the event is not solely a 
musical experience. The performance 
at the Breeding Barn also incorporates 
a visual component: a painting series 
called “Endless Spring” by cameron 
davis, a University of Vermont art pro- 
fessor and painter whose works explic- 
itly address ecological consciousness in 
ways similar to Guarnaccia's. 

Davis, Guamaccia and Guarnaccia’s 
wife, Paula, constitute the “creative 
team” for the project, on which they 
have been collaborating for three years. 
“[It was] almost like we were a small 
study group,” Davis says, “exploring 
readings ... pertaining to the idea that 
there is a collective need for humanity to 
wake up if we are to create a flourishing 
future for Earth, humans and the more- 
than-human world.” 

Ultimately, if there is a “message” in 
the work (a term Guamaccia is reluctant 
to use), it relates to the personal and 
ecological obligations imposed on hu- 
mankind by the universal interconnect- 
edness that is central to the oratorio. 
Guamaccia humbly professes mystifica- 
tion about the workings of the universe, 
something he hopes will come through 
in the piece’s words and music. 

“What the universe, or life — and, if 
you’re from one of the great traditions, 
you might say ‘God’ — is asking from us 
is participation, really being involved,” 
Guamaccia says. He explicitly and 
animatedly draws parallels between 
the complexity of such artworks as 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and that of 
the universe — specifically, the idea that 
both the symphony and the universe are 
so vastly complex that, no matter how 
much you think you know about either, 
you’ll never really know it all. ® 
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Eggs-perienced Seekers Find Artful 
Sculptures Around Vermont 



ermont finders keepers — a ven- 
ture that is part art, part scav- 
enger hunt — is the brainchild 
of Morrisville resident keith 
mailhotte, 47. In his home workshop, 
which is more boot room than atelier, he 
turns ordinary eggs into intricate art ob- 
jects. But that’s not all; Mailhotte hides 
the sculpted eggs around Vermont and 
posts clues to their whereabouts on his 
Facebook page. Anyone who finds an egg 
is allowed to keep it. 

Mailhotte, who works at Butternut 
Mountain Farm in Morrisville, 
launched Vermont Finders Keepers last 
September. He says the hunt idea came 
to him at Easter time, when all those 
kids were out sleuthing for treasures. 
His expertise in creating lacy designs 
on eggshells, however, has been devel- 
oping since he first bought a ParaGrave 
tool about 15 years ago. Invented by a 
dentist, the cutting and engraving device 
enables Mailhotte to “draw" on and into 
hollowed-out chicken, goose, emu and 
ostrich eggs that he buys online. 

Because of the fine particulate dust 
the ParaGrave generates, Mailhotte has 
built a transparent box around the tool 
and equipped it with a magnifying glass. 
During a recent visit to his studio, he 
demonstrates by slipping his arms into 
the two arm sockets and operating the 
instrument inside the box, holding it like 
a pen as he traces pre-penciled designs 
on a goose egg. 

Powered by an air compressor, the 
ParaGrave emits a high-pitched whine, 
unnervingly reminiscent of a dentist’s 
drill, as the bit spins at 300,000 rpm. 
Even with the containment system, the 
room begins to smell burnt and peppery. 
After he achieves the design he wants, 



Mailhotte brushes the dust from the egg; 
sometimes he covers it with colorful 
spray paint. From start to finish, creat- 
ing each illustrated egg takes one to two 

Mailhotte began hiding his eggshell 
creations and posting clues for find- 
ers in September 2012. Since then, he’s 
been stashing as many as five eggs a 
week in every county in Vermont except 
Bennington and Windham. Some of his 
eggs have been found near the Fisher 
Covered Railroad Bridge in Wolcott, on 
top of Mt. Elmore and along the Stowe 
Recreation Path. He’s discovered that 
egg hunters will go out in just about any 
weather condition — even at 10 below 
zero — and drive upward of 100 miles to 
find a prize egg. 

At his day job, Mailhotte makes maple 
sugar for Butternut, one of Vermont’s 
biggest syrup and sugar distributors. 
Despite his obvious egg-sculpting skills, 
he insists he doesn’t know anything 


about art. “For instance, I see a Jackson 
Pollock and think, Are you kidding me?” 
he says. But he hopes his finders are 
proud to own his creations. “I don’t 
know if they’re going to be worth any- 
thing in the future,” he adds. 

In case they are, Mailhotte offers a 
certificate of authenticity — at a price 
ranging from $80 to $120, depending on 
the egg — which includes his signature, 
the date and even a thumbprint so that 
“people can prove it is what it is.” 

Now that this modern-day Faberge 
has reached his one-year mark of egg 
laying, his Facebook page is filled with 
smiling people holding artful eggs. 
Mailhotte estimates his followers have 
found and kept about 250 eggs in total. 

To celebrate, he’s devised a home- 
coming for the keepers of the prodigal 
ova. On September 13, the art house 
in Craftsbury Common will host an 
evening exhibition and reception for 
the victorious finders, at which the 


losers-weepers and the curious are also 
welcome. Many of the finders' eggs will 
remain on display at the Art House over 
the weekend. 

What pleases Mailhotte most, he 
says, is that he can give his followers 
an experience and not just an ordinary 
commercial transaction. Instead of 
buying the eggs at a store, finders acquire 
a story, a memory of the hunt. “You have 
to participate," he explains. Attendees 
of Saturday’s gathering should expect 
an eggs-travaganza of beautiful keepers 
and the stories behind the searches. © 
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BY AMY LILLY 


E very year about this time, violin 
teacher fran taylor starts re- 
cruiting new violin, viola and 
cello players from the ranks of 
Burlington School District's fourth and 
fifth graders. She sends parents a letter 
informing them that every child can 
take a weekly, hour long group lesson on 
one of those instruments after school, 
regardless of the family's ability to pay. 
When needed, the letter explains, in- 
struments are provided free. 

Taylor runs the BSD’s after-school 
strings program, which has provided 
strings instruction at each of the dis- 
trict’s six elementary schools for the past 
21 years. The shoestring operation re- 
ceives little recognition — Taylor doesn't 
even have a BSD email address. But year 
after year it has provided families with 
access to an area of the arts that usually 
requires significant financial outlay. 

“With sports, it's relatively easy to 
try something out, but with music, it’s 
typically private lessons" — plus the 
cost of renting or buying an instrument 
— notes Alice stokes, mother of after- 
school-strings graduate ada case. Case 
started playing violin in the program as 
a Champlain Elementary School fourth 
grader and continues to play as a seventh 
grader at Edmunds Middle School. The 
after-school program, Stokes says, was 
“a really accessible way” for her daugh- 
ter to try out something she wasn’t yet 

Case qualified to be loaned a violin 
while in the program because she re- 
ceives free or reduced lunch. Taylor es- 
timates that about half of the program’s 
90-odd yearly participants receive 
loaned instruments from a collection 
owned by the district. (Parents of the 
rest rent from elus music in Bethel or the 
Burlington violin shop.) Children who 
are given loaners sign an agreement to 
take care of the instrument, but other- 
wise it’s theirs to take home and practice 
on for the year. 

The BSD after-school strings pro- 
gram fills a significant gap. Aside from 
the newly launched one (Old North End) 
strings in-school program for all fourth 
and fifth graders at the Integrated Arts 
Academy at H.O. Wheeler, it is the only 
way for elementary students to gain 
access to strings playing. Otherwise, 
students would have to wait until sixth 


grade. The district’s two middle schools 
and high school offer orchestras and in- 
school lessons. 

Strings instruction in public school 
used to be as standard as band and choir, 
and it still is in some states. According 
to Taylor, the Burlington school dis- 
trict had a frill orchestra program until 
budget cuts led to its being dropped 
around 1990. Burlington friends of music 
— the precursor to the Vermont youth 
orchestra association — launched the 
after-school program in 1992 to fill the 
void, and Taylor began teaching in it the 
following year. 


school’s former orchestra teacher, 

KATHLEEN KONO. 

Private schools generally fare better, 
of course. All third graders at the 
Waldorf School in Shelburne are stalled 
on a string instrument. But annual tu- 
ition there is $11,000. 

Keyser, who is also a private violin 
teacher with a studio in her Winooski 
home, just started her third year with 
Edmunds’ after-school strings program. 
“The whole thing with the Burlington 
School District is that they really want to 
offer the program to everybody,” she en- 
thuses. “I think it’s amazing they offer it.” 


goldberg, now 28, first tried her violin 
chops as a C.P. Smith fourth grader in 
the program. She recalls, “They came 
into our school with instruments and it 
sounded super-cool, and I went home 
and said, ‘Mom, I want to play violin.”' 
Now Goldberg is a violin teacher with a 
private studio in Brooklyn. 

“What’s cool is that the instruments 
were free,” continues Goldberg, whose 
mother was the singer-songwriter 
Rachel Bissex. “My parents were artists, 
and they didn’t have any money.” 

After college, Goldberg returned 
to teach in the program at Edmunds, 


IT'S SO GREAT 
TO SEE THE 
EXPRESSION ON 
A KID'S FACE 

WHEN THEY GET A 
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Aside from running the program, 
Taylor is the after-school teacher at 
Champlain Elementary. The others 
are Patricia Fitzgerald at C.P. Smith 
and Flynn, leeeza robbins at 1AA, holly 
thistle at the Sustainability Academy at 
Lawrence Barnes, and rachel keyser at 
Edmunds. 

Among Chittenden County school 
districts, only Essex has maintained 
a strings program for its elementary- 
through-high-school students over 
the past couple of decades. None of 
the four K-8 feeder schools for Central 
Valley Union High School — Shelburne, 
Charlotte, Hinesburg and Williston 
— has a strings program. Faced with 
budget cuts, CVU ended its orchestra 
program last year, according to the 


Plus, Keyser adds, teaching young 
string players has its own rewards: “It's 
so great to see the expression on a kid's 
face when they get a note right,” she 

michael hakim, who teaches all six 
schools’ cellists at Edmunds, agrees that 
teaching beginners is rewarding. “1 love 
making sure they can understand and 
do the smallest things," he says. “These 
are really difficult instruments to begin 
with, and there’s no sense in hurrying 
them along.” 

Hakim is also the orchestra teacher 
at both middle schools and says “the 
majority” of his after-school students — 
there were 10 cellists last year —join the 
orchestra in sixth grade. 

Many go on to play for years, emma 


Wheeler and Barnes. After only two 
years of living in New York City, she 
launched a similar strings program for 
pre-kindergarten-through-second- 
graders at the local P.S. 316 in Brooklyn. 

“A lot of these kids would, like, never 
get a chance to play a string instrument," 
Goldberg comments. 

The observation would sound fa- 
miliar to Taylor and her crew of strings 
teachers who have kept the BSD after- 
school program going strong. © 
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= THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams 


If there had never been a dinosaur ex- 
tinction due to a meteor strike, would 
human life have evolved into what it is 
today? Clearly the meteor that struck 
Earth had an enormous impact and 
changed the course of evolution, but 
is there anything to indicate human 
lineage development before or after 
the little big bang? 

JJ 



ell, I’ll tell you one thing. 
They’d have to take the “The 
Flintstones” out of the car- 
toon section and refile it as 


reality TV. 

Beyond that we get into some pretty 
woolly speculation. We’re trying to guess 
hypothetical planetary-level changes over 
millions of years, when we aren't really 
sure what actually did happen. Never fear, 
this is the Straight Dope. Woolly specula- 
tion is what we do. 

What we’re talking about is a mas- 
sive extinction of terrestrial life about 66 
million years ago called the Cretaceous- 
Paleogene extinction, or the K-Pg event. 
More than 70 percent of all animal spe- 
cies were wiped out, making K-Pg the 
fifth-worst extinction in history. Bear in 
mind we're talking loss of species here, 
not necessarily numbers of individual crit- 
ters. During an extinction, the species that 
perish are those that can't adapt, leaving 
the planet to those that can. 

No question, something went horribly 
wrong on Earth around the time of K-Pg. 
The scientific consensus is that a major 
asteroid or comet strike occurred, but 
evidence abounds of multiple catastro- 
phes, perhaps additional strikes or massive 
volcanic eruptions. One possibility is that 
our planet passed through a field of space 
debris; another is that a much larger object 



with a long orbital period broke into pieces, 
several of which crashed into Earth during 
a relatively short span of geologic time. 

The point is, the idea that a single 
cosmic collision threw' up huge clouds of 
debris that froze everything on the planet 
is way too simple. Drastic climate changes 
were happening for as much as a million 
years prior to the K-Pg event, including 
huge drops in sea level, abrupt warmings 
and six major global freezes. One ice age 
reduced average global temperature by 
more than 14 degrees Fahrenheit less than 
100,000 years before K-Pg. 

Still, there’s no disputing the ptero- 
saurs, large marine reptiles, and dino- 
saurs (except proto-birds) were wiped 
out during K-Pg. Up to 15 percent of all 
marine families w'ere killed off, although 
80 to 90 percent of sharks and other fish 
survived. Turtles, crocodiles, lizards and 
snakes survived, and amphibians w'ere 


largely untouched. In 
North America up to 
57 percent of plant 
species disappeared, 
and some parts of the 
globe saw a 90-percent 

Mammals had co- 
existed with dinosaurs 
for quite a while prior 
K-Pg, but after it 
many species, notably 
placental mammals, ex- 
ploded in significance. 
Previously mammals 
had been relatively 
small, due undoubtedly 
to competition from di- 
nosaurs. Over the next 
35 million years, with 
their competition out 
of the game, mammals 
increased dramatically 

And why not? In some ways it was a 
golden age. The Eocene epoch, beginning 
roughly 56 million years ago, saw a rise 
in global temperatures and the spread of 
vegetation, covering the earth in forest. 
Atmospheric oxygen levels increased 
significantly, peaking at about 35 million 
years ago. Land area increased, providing 
more habitat. And mammal size increased 
too, culminating circa 30 million years ago 
with the indricotherium, the largest land 
mammal known: 18 feet tall at the shoulder 
and weighing 30 tons, it looked like a rhino 
crossed with an okapi, but bigger than a 
one-car garage. 

But here’s the thing. Having attained 
dino scale, mammals then dialed back 
somewhat, becoming smaller on average. 
Why? Probably because the environment 
became harsher and more variable. The 
Miocene epoch, ranging from 23.5 million 


to 5.3 million years ago, was markedly 
cooler than previous eras, with more dis- 
tinct seasons. This was followed by the 
even colder period that began 2.7 million 
years ago: After North and South America 
joined, intensifying the Gulf Stream and 
global precipitation, the Earth's axial tilt 
then shifted, resulting in more than 20 ice 
ages. 

These changes probably doomed 
dinosaurs regardless. Mammals, being 
warm-blooded, were far better equipped 
to survive the cold, and their more efficient 
jaws made it easier to chew and extract 
energy from limited resources. Placental 
mammals had further advantages — extra 
nurturing in the womb allowed more ad- 
vanced physical features to develop. 

So chances are the world wouldn’t 
look much different today had the K-Pg 
event never happened. That's disappoint- 
ing, I know — childhood dreams of a pet 
stegosaurus die hard. We can of course 
arbitrarily declare that dinosaurs would 
have persisted somehow and conjure up 
scenarios where bipedal apes in warm 
climes compete with fast, small, carnivo- 
rous dinosaurs. 

My heart isn't in it, though. As it is, 
human hunters wiped out numerous spe- 
cies bigger, stronger and faster than them- 
selves; chances are we’d have done the 
same to dinosaurs if any had lasted long 
enough to become our prey. 

Still, let’s not get smug. It’s one thing to 
adapt to climate change when it's spread 
over thousands of millennia. We’ll see how 
well we manage when it happens in 50 
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We just had to ask... 

What’s the story 
behind the 
“sacred” bricks 
ofNorwich 
University? 


N orwich University is designed 
for marching, set snugly 
in a valley in the village of 
Northfield with an elaborate 
network of walkways and cascading 
steps. And with roughly 2300 under- 
graduates — the majority in the Corps of 
Cadets — the pavement takes a healthy 
pounding. 

But there is one spot on campus 
where no regulation footwear is ever 
supposed to tread. At the Kreitzberg 
Library entrance, the pavement is inlaid 
with a diamond-shaped arrangement of 
red-clay bricks. In its center, a concrete 
square reads “NU.” While civilians — and 
even some faculty — often pass directly 
over the bricks, uniform-clad students 
step around them. 

Why? I wondered. What's so special 
about these bricks? 

I went to see Gary Lord, a Charles 
A. Dana professor of history and resi- 
dent campus historian. He told a tale 
that began nearly 200 years ago, in 1819, 
when Capt. Alden Partridge founded 
the school that would become Norwich 
University in Norwich, Vt. Those bricks, 
Lord said, were part of the Old South 
Barracks. When a fire destroyed the 
building in 1866, the school moved to 
Northfield. The bricks didn’t follow 

My next stop was the Kreitzberg 
Library. 

There, I met with Clarke Haywood, a 
2012 NU graduate who majored in his- 
tory and secondary education and now 
consults for the Norwich Virtual History 
Project. “When I was a [prospective stu- 
dent], we were told not to step on the 
bricks because they were from the Old 


South Barracks,” he said. Freshmen in 
the Corps of Cadets — rooks — are also 
taught to avoid the bricks during orien- 
tation, or Rook Week. 

“Norwich has a tendency to self- 
perpetuate rumors," Haywood said. “A 
senior will tell his rooks, ‘Do not step on 
the bricks, or the clock will fall on your 
head, or you’ll turn to dust.’” At least the 
reduced traffic on the bricks helps pre- 
serve them, Haywood observed. 

I spent the next few hours reading 
up on NU history, then met Cadet Maj. 
Arielle Eaton at the library entrance. 
Eaton is a 20-year-old senior who serves 
as the Corps of Cadets public affairs offi- 
cer and is the head editor of the Norwich 
Guidon. 

Passing rooks greeted and saluted 
her: “Ma’am! Good afternoon, ma'am!” 
They moved in single file, roughly 30 
inches apart. And, sure enough, about six 
feet shy of the door, each rook stopped, 
turned diagonally to the right, went a 
few paces, turned diagonally to the left, 
went a few more paces, faced the door 
and entered the library. 

Another rook hurried by, did the 
greet-and-salute and stepped over — but 
not on — the bricks. Eaton called out, 
“Don’t step over the bricks!” He froze. 

Rooks are supposed to “square” 
around the bricks, said Eaton, smiling a 
little. I recalled something she'd told me 


earlier: “You don't really learn about [the 
bricks] until you almost step on them.” 

Eaton added that Partridge also fig- 
ures in the oral tradition. A statue of 
the school founder faces the library en- 
trance, “watching to see if you’ll step on 
his bricks,” she said. 

Lord, who doesn’t buy into the 
legends, focuses on the practical. The 
bricks are delicate. He said he has heard 
students say they don't step on the bricks 
out of respect for those who died in the 
1866 fire. The problem with that story: 
“No one died in the 1866 fire," Lord said. 

The story of how the bricks came 
to the present-day Norwich campus is 
nearly as dramatic as the legends they 
spawned. Lord connected me with 
alumnus David Briggs, innkeeper at the 
Hotel Coolidge in White River Junction. 

In the late 1980s, Briggs was driving 
past the site of the old NU campus when 
he noticed work under way and stopped 
for a look. Construction was soon to 
start on the Marion Cross Elementary 
School. Briggs said he was “stunned” 
to see that the work had unearthed the 
remains of Old South Barracks. “Bricks 
were everywhere.” 

The story continues with retired Lt. 
Col. Nicholas Collins, NU class of 1955, 
who led the excavation. I called Collins 
at his Hanover, N.H., home. He told me 
that he’d hurried to the site that day 


and grasped the urgency. In a few days, 
crews were going to pour concrete over 
history'. He got authorization from the 
school board to enter the site, and the 
foreman offered to loosen some bricks 
with a bulldozer. 

Collins, his wife, Elaine, class of ’34 
alumnus Dan Fleetham, and his wife, 
Betty, worked into the night. “We dug, 
cleaned up, stored, put in my trailer 
and in the back of my jeep 2224 bricks,” 
Collins told me. 

Days later, a load of bricks was placed 
in storage on the NU campus near to- 
day’s Shaw Outdoor Center. When the 
Kreitzberg Library was completed in 
1993, the now-venerated brick forma- 
tion was placed there; a time capsule 
rests beneath. Other bricks can be found 
in the university’s Sullivan Museum and 
History' Center. Some are still in storage 
on the campus grounds. 

Two days after 1 spoke with Collins, 
he traveled up from Hanover to meet me 
in person. We talked for a while inside 
the library, then walked out to the en- 
trance, where he watched today’s cadets 
square around the bricks of the Old 
South Barracks. © 
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ID ABUSES OF EMOTION BY JUDITH LEVINE = 


Welcome to Our State! Now Go Home 


D riving west on Maine’s 
State Route 17, I was in a 
sweet mood. Paul and I 
had spent the week on the 
coast kayaking, cycling and swim- 
ming. Now, bikes on the rack, sun on 
my face and Maine public radio in 
my ears, I was in no hurry. I still felt 
the roll of the sea in my body. 

Then a car pulled around and 
passed me — a sedan pitted by salt 
and age. Maine plates. An arm 
emerged from the window, a fist and 
an extended third finger. 

Yup, I thought, everybody hates 
the tourists. 

City people hate the tourists, 
whom they consider rubes. Country 
people hate the tourists, because 
they treat the natives like rubes. 

In the countr)' the tourists drive 
the back roads at 20 miles an hour, 
photographing cows. In the city, 
they waylay bus drivers with ques- 
tions and bump into pedestrians as 
they gape at the tall buildings. 

People on vacation can also be 
infantile, gauche and demanding. 

But tourists are indispensable 
to many economies. A study for the 
Agency of Commerce and Community 
Development found that tourists in 
Vermont in 2011 spent $L7 billion on 
B&Bs, balloon rides and Holstein oven 
mitts, plus $274.5 million in taxes. 
Landed summer people pay property 
taxes, which help finance schools and 
local services. Tourism is Maine's big- 
gest industry, accounting for at least 
one in eight jobs according to the Maine 
State Planning Office. 



In other words, for the same reasons 
you hate them, you'd better love them. 

In the country, that means acting 
friendly. The geography or the weather 
may be forbidding, but the people must 
be warm. Nobody expects a New Yorker 
or a Parisian to be warm. In fact, endur- 
ing abuse from a surly waiter or shop- 
keeper is the urban equivalent of facing 
a hard climb or a blizzard — part of the 
heroic masochism of travel. 

But, as University of Vermont his- 
torian Dona Brown noted on Vermont 


Public Radio’s “Vermont Edition" re- 
cently, kindness has long been part of 
the state's brand. In the 1880s, when 
the U.S. was rapidly industrializing, 
Vermont started selling itself as pastoral 
balm to frazzled city dwellers. At the 
same time, marketers were persuading 
farmers to welcome the city folk — a 
profitable “crop.” The tough and taciturn 
Vermonter wasn’t going to bring in the 

Of course, smiling and coddling are 
part of ever)' service job, from nursing 


to retail clerking; the sociologist Arlie 
Hochschild calls it “emotion work." 
But “hospitality" requires more. It’s 
one of the last jobs (I can also think 
of butlership and shoe shining) that 
entail sen’ility. Servility goes beyond 
generosity to self-effacement, beyond 
patience to gratitude for the gifts the 
customer is bestowing — for the cus- 
tomer’s very existence. 

It’s the same mentality that re- 
wards “job creators" with tax breaks. 

In a tourism-dependent economy, 
moreover, hospitality isn’t required 
only of hospitality workers. Every 
resident is expected to put up a wel- 
come sign. 

In the past, the adjustment 
wasn’t all in one direction. “When 
I in Rome..." was the rule of travel. In 
I Montana you didn’t ask for the New 
I York Times. The French didn’t speak 
I English. 

But, I’ve noticed lately, that ex- 
' pectations is flipping. No matter how 
“exotic” the locale, visitors want it to 
be just like home. Our Maine land- 
lady’s daughter manages vacation 
properties. Renters, she said, must have 
internet access; they “complain about 
the countertops.” 

Wanting other places to be just like 
home has the effect of making them just 
like each other. In the cottage we rented 
(no internet) were stacks of Maine and 
Maine Home + Design magazines, gor- 
geous glossies covering spectacular 
restored farmhouses and modernist gar- 
dens, fine arts and food. Every page fea- 
tures an artisanal this or a locavore that 
— pieces of a gentrified, stylized Real 







Maine whose “authentic- 
ity" is strikingly similar 
to the marketed “authentic 
ity" of Santa Fe, Helsinki 
Hardwick, Vt. 

It's an upscale ver- 
sion of the honky-tonk 
tourist district, the 
same everywhere but 
for the slogans on th< 

T-shirts and the specii 
of stuffed animal. 

When I mentioned 
to our landlady 
that the magazines 
made me miss the 
old Maine, she was 
philosophical. She 
isn’t fond of those 
pushy renters or 
the house prices 
that gentrification 
hikes ever higher, 
she said. It’s a 
shame lobstermen 
feel compelled to 
sell their homes 
and move farther 
inland. But lob- 
sters aren’t fetch- 
ing much these 
days, she said, and 
people have to get 
by. Her daughter 
depends on these 
same forces for 
her living. 

I realized I 
was nostalgic for 

another “real” Maine that wasn’t so hot 
for the real Mainers. In the 1960s my 
parents bought a house and 10 ocean- 
front acres for $4000. The whole state, 
not just its inland portions, was poor in 
those days. That poverty benefited my 
family. 

When VPR’s Jane Lindholm asked 
trend watcher Kirk Faulkner if it’s prob- 
lematic when the brand doesn’t quite 
match the reality, he laughed. “That’s 
pretty much what marketing is,” he said. 

Sometimes the discrepancy can jar, 
as when visitors move permanently 
to the places where they vacation and 
expect the brand, only to encounter the 
reality; stinky manure, bottle-shooting branded. ® 
neighbors or contentious politics. 

But visitors can change the real- 
ity to resemble the brand, too, and not 
just with fancy restaurants and shops. 

As Lyndon State College historian 


TOURIST ECONOMIES 
ARE DEPENDENCY 
ECONOMIES. 
DEPENDENCY REQUIRES 
ACCOMMODATION, 


Paul Searls pointed out on 
“Vermont Edition,” the trans- 
plants may subscribe to the 
traditional values — or those 
marketed as traditional — 
: , more passionately than 

> do the natives. To 
maintain the state’s 
"pristine” natural- 
ness, for instance, 
70s back-to-the- 
landers instituted 
environmental regu- 
lation. This is a good 
thing, but not every 
local appreciates it. 

Tourist economies 
are dependency econ- 
omies. Dependency 
requires accom- 
modation, and 
accommodation 
takes a toll. That’s 
why it's brilliant 
that Vermont is 
nurturing sectors, 
such as value- 
added agriculture, 
that decrease the 
state's depen- 
dency on tourism 
while incidentally 
enhancing its 
appeal to tourists. 

In the mean- 
time, marketers 
may be doing 


modation them- 
selves. This year Maine unveiled a new 
brand: “originality,” described Maine’s 
Office of Tourism 2013 marketing plan 
as the “quintessential qualities of the 
Maine attitude — the quirky, unusual, 
one-of-a-kind, oflbeat, original tilings 
found only in Maine.” 

Might the branders be appropriating 
that ol’ Maine grouchiness, now exacer- 
bated by what tourism is doing to their 
state? 

That “up yours" from the driver on 17 
was a bit of a buzzkill, true. But I don’t 
blame the guy. Come to think of it, I 
kind of admire him. His was a gesture of 
resistance to commerce, a refusal to be 
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Hearing Is Believing 


with Adirondack Audiology 


You're invited to our Better Hearing Event 

September 24-26 at our new Colchester office 
Attend our event and receive: Space is limited — call today 

• ln-office demo fo reserve your spot 

• Complimentary consultation 802 . 378.4056 


• e-patient™ experience 

• Free clean & check of your existing technology 

• Special savings on the latest heai ing technology, 
induding the latest invisible solutions 

New patients welcome! Accepting NYS Empire 
Plan and most other insurances. 
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Audiology 

Hearing and Balance Centers 

356 Mountain View Dr • Colchester, VT 
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ShowTime! 

The Performing Arts Preview 2013-2014 

S eptember is a bittersweet month of endings and begin- 
nings. Ifwe're bummed to say good-bye to gardens, 
beaches and the indolent days of summer, 
there’s still a frisson of anticipation for 
what lies ahead. For some of us, that means going 
back to school. For sporty types, it means looking 
forward to gliding down the slopes. For theatergo- 
ers, it’s time to buy tickets, for the performing-arts 
season is upon us. 

Ever)' August, the arts staff at Seven Days scours the 
schedules that pour in from the area’s arts-presenting 
organizations, eager to find out who's coming where. 

We choose a baker’s dozen to spotlight, each represent- 
ing a particular genre, all gathered from venues around the 
state — plus, of course, our neighbor in New Hampshire, the 
Hopkins Center for the Arts at Dartmouth College. (Prices 
noted are for adult tickets and do not reflect student, 
citizen or subscriber discounts.) 

While it’s not possible to tell you about every show in this 
issue, we’ve provided an “if you like this, try these” adden- 
dum to each spotlight. If you’re determined to experience 
every Broadway musical, string quartet, standup comic or 
whatever, these lists will help you plan your entertainment 
schedule — and budget. You’re welcome, 

This year, we’re adding a piece of fun new technology 
to the Performing Arts Preview: augmented reality. See 
page 5 for instructions on how to download the Layar 
app — for free — and use it to make the artists in these 
photos perform before your very eyes. It's awesome, 
we promise. 

In September we also like to check in with some 
of the region’s artistic directors to talk about what’s 
trending, what’s challenging in the business of 
booking entertainment and what they're most ex- 
cited about this season. Those interviews can be 
found in the web version of this feature. 

For now, on to the shows. 


KYLE ABRAHAM/ 0 
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REGGIE WATTS 







on improvised loops and a cappella beats fused with a unique and bizarre style 
of stream-of-consciousness standup comedy. His hilariously absurd act cant be 
called a routine because, well, there is nothing routine about it. Every song at 
every show is a new composition that has never been heard before and, in most 
cases, never will be again. You never know what he'll say, sing or rap at any given 


DAN BOLLES 


IF YOU LIKE THIS. TRY THESE: 

Ralphie May, October 25, 8 p.m. at Paramount Theatre. $32.50. 

Upright Cltzens Brigade. November 8.7 & 9:30 p.m. at FlynnSpace, $30. 

Drew Carey. November 9, 8 p.m. at Paramount Theatre. $39.75. 

David Sedaris, November 22, 8 p.m. at Paramount Theatre. $59.75-69.75. 

Katie Goodman's Broad Comedy. November 23. 8 p.m. at Spruce Peak. $36/45. 
Garrison Keillor. January 16, 7:30 p.m. at Paramount Theatre. $49.50-100. 

The Capitol Steps. January 31, 7:30 p.m. at Barre Opera House. $22-38. 

Chicago City Limits, February 22. 8 p.m. at Spruce Peak. $38/46. 

Josle Leavitt March 15, 7:30 p.m. at Spruce Peak. $20/25. 

Brian Regan. April 10. 8 p.m. at Paramount Theatre. $45.75. 



SANDGLASS THEATER: 
D-GENERATION: AN 
EXALTATION OF LARKS 

"When people get AlzheimerS. they slip off into this place where 
people think they have nothing left to give." Those are the words of 
Anne Basting, creator of a storytelling project called HmeSlips. Her 
ideas inspired Putney's 31-year-old Sandglass Theater to craft this 

patients still have tremendous creativity to give the world. 

Currently on its national tour, D-Generation draws poetry from 
unlikely combinations. Detailed, realistic puppets represent residents 
of a nursing home. The puppeteers — Sandglass co-artistic directors 
Eric Bass and Ines Zeller Bass, and troupe member Kirk Murphy — 
play their caregivers. The residents' stories come alive in a smaller, 
two-dimensional puppet theater and in video segments from Michel 
Moyse. while a live quartet provides musical accompaniment 
The show’s nonlinear narratives derive from real people with 
late-stage dementia whom Sandglass players met during 20 visits to two Brattleboro care facilities. At the 
suggestion of a Sandglass board member, the company used the TimeSlips method to elicit stories, giving the 
patients a photo as a prompt and recording their responses without trying to force them into logical patterns. 

Onstage, Sandglass contrasts mundane depictions of life with dementia patients — a puppet berates her 
caregiver for serving cold gazpacho —with sequences of whimsical, otherworldly beauty. A puppet lady shops 
for gorgeous garments in Paris; a dove perches on a woman's naked torso. 

Rnanced by a grant from the National Theater Project the show's tour is making waves: D-Generation 
won the Best Direction award at August's Puppeteers of America festival. Its had a powerful effect on its 
performers, too. Puppeteer Murphy is now a certified TimeSlips facilitator, while Eric Bass told the Boston 
Globe that the show has forced him and Ines, both in their sixties, to think about 'what might be in store for 




IF YOU LIKE THIS. TRY THESE: 


MARGOT HARRISON 



Hopkins Center.$25. ^ * 



Hopkins Center. $20/30. 


, Guru ofChal, April 8 to 10, 7:30 p.m. at RynnSpace. Burlington. $25. 



KRONOS QUARTET 

Quick, name a classical music group that has performed with Allen 
Ginsberg. Noam Chomsky and Tom Waits. Stumped? Yes, its the 
Kronos Quartet a San Francisco-based group that has rightly been 
dubbed "musically omnivorous." 

Over the 40 years of its existence (only one original member, 
founder-violinist David Harrington, remains). Kronos has made a 
niche for itself as a hip purveyor of avant-garde compositions. The 
group has commissioned some 750 new works for string quartet; 
collaborated with numerous rock stars (Rolling Stone called Kronos 
"classical music’s own Fab Four" back in 1987) ; played the scores 
of Darren Aronofsky's Requiem for a Dream and Michael Mann's 
Heat, among other films; and recorded the work of international 
composers from Africa to Afghanistan. 

The group can also, apparently, render practically any kind 
of music worth listening to. "Ecstatic pop can sound surprisingly 
avant-garde when played on violins," quipped a Guardian reviewer 
after hearing the group's first performance at the Proms in London 
last year. Program selections that night, he wrote, ranged from "lo-fi 
Syrian party music" to an "electroacoustic mix of warm synths and 
icy strings." 

When Kronos plays the Flynn, the foursome will deliver a new 
staging of George Crumb's "Black Angels." among other works. 


IF YOU LIKE THIS. TRY THESE: 

Johannes String Quartet With Fred Child, September 22, 7 p.m., and 
February 27, 7:30 p.m. at FlynnSpace. $35. 

Tetzlaff Quartet, Octoberl8. 8 p.m.. at Spaulding Auditorium. 
Hopkins Center. $25-40. 

Imani Winds, October 25, 7:30 p.m. Lane Series at UVM Recital Hall. 
$30; also, with pianist Jason Moran, April 3, 7 p.m. at Spaulding 
Auditorium, Hopkins Center. $20-30. 

ETHEL, November 15, 7:30 p.m. Lane Series at UVM Recital Hall. $25. 
Jupiter String Quartet November 23, 8 p.m. at Mahaney Center for 
the Arts Concert Hall. Middlebury College. Free. 

Hugo Wolf Quartett. March 9. 3 p.m. Lane Series at UVM Recital 
Hall. $25. 

Ellas String Quartet, March 13, 7:30 p.m. at Mahaney Center for the 
Arts Concert Hall, Middlebury College. Free. 

The Jasper String Quartet March 14. 7:30 p.m. at Chandler. $32/35. 
Borromeo Quartet March 15. 8 p.m. at Paramount Theatre. $20. 
Arditti Quartet. March 26, 7 p.m. at Spaulding Auditorium, Hopkins 

Heath String Quartet April 9, 7:30 p.m. at Mahaney Center for the 
Arts Concert Hall, Middlebury College. $20. 


February 15. 8 p.m. at Flynn MainStage. $30-50. 

AMY LILLY 







DEJOHNETTE/LOVANO/SPALDING/ 
GENOVESE QUARTET 

We've heard of masters and mentors, but its not every day you see a single band that spans 
three generations. Jack DeJohnette, 71. named an NEA Jazz Master in 2012, is simply one of the 
most influential drummers in the world (as well as a pianist and composer) and still in demand 
after five decades in the music biz. In this new quartet, he teams up with multiple-Grammy- 
winning saxophonist Joe Lovano, 60, whom the Mew York Times has dubbed “one of the greatest 
musicians in jazz history,' and two younger players: bassist/vocalist/composer Esperanza 
Spalding, 28, who wowed local audiences a few years back at the Burlington Discover Jazz 
Festival ; and her frequent globe-trotting collaborator, Argentinian pianist Leo Genovese, 34. 

Its telling that, despite their senior status and experience, the older players give the 
younger ones equal billing in the group's name. That's no mere act of generosity, because 
Spalding and Genovese do more than keep up: They give astonishing performances every time 
they step on stage. Without exaggeration, Spalding can be called the most talked-about jazz 
musician of her generation, and the buzz only got louder when she won the Best New Artist 
Grammy in 2011 —the first jazz musician in history to do so. With Genovese’s remarkable, 
innovative work on the keys, the pair continues to stay on jazz's cutting edge. 

For jazz fans, this greatness-times-four collaboration will be another one for the history 
books. Expect music that as DeJohnette has put it is “open, prepared for the unexpected, and 
willing to follow that where it takes us." 


March 3,7:30 p.m. at Flynn MalnStage. $33-55. 

March 4. 7 p.m. at Hopkins Center. $25-40. 

PAMELA POLSTON 

IF YOU LIKE THIS, TRY THESE: 

Ian Ethan's Open Land Trio, September 21, 7:30 p.m. at River Arts. $15. 
viperHouse, September 28, 8 p.m. at Spruce Peak. $24/30. 

Diane Krall, October 9, 7:30 p.m. at Flynn MainStage. $55-99. 

Hot Club of Detroit. November 8, 7:30 p.m. Lane Series at UVM Recital Hall. $25. 

Chick Corea, April 12, 8 p.m. at Paramount Theatre. $39.75-49.75. 

Arturo O'Farrill and the Afro Latin Jazz Orchestra, April 19, 8 p.m. at Flynn MainStage. $25-40. 


XUEFEI YANG 

Ihe guitar world has a new star," announced Gramophone magazine in 2008, referring to the 
Chinese classical guitarist Xuefei Yang. 

Western music and instruments were banned in China just before Yang was born in 
1977. So when she picked up — and quickly mastered — classical guitar as a young child, she 
earned a reputation as a musical pioneer. 

Yang was the first Chinese student to enter a conservatory for her instrument. Her 
classmates and teachers “knew nothing about the guitar and really looked down on it,' she 
told Gramophone . “Which made me feel very frustrated, but at the same time made me feel 
stronger that I wanted to show them it was a beautiful instrument." 

Mission accomplished. Yang started blowing audiences away at age 10 and hasn't let up 
since. After earning a full scholarship to the Royal Academy of Music in London (another first 
fora Chinese student), she launched an international career. Yang has now performed in 40 
countries and released four recordings with EMI Classics. 

At Middlebury College, she'll perform transcriptions of works by Scarlatti, Schubert 
and Britten; the Ginastera guitar sonata; and a work composed especially for Yang by 
contemporary Chinese composer Chen Yi. 

Can't wait to get the conversation about classical guitar and Chinese musicians started? 
Join fellow concertgoers at a pre-performance dinner in the lower lobby of the Mahaney 


December 6. 8 p.m. at Mahaney Center for the Arts Concert Hall. Middlebury College. $25. 

MEGAN JAMES 


IF YOU LIKE THIS, TRY THESE: 

Eric Despard, September 21, 8 p.m. at Mahaney Center for the Arts Concert Hall, Middlebury 
College, Free. 

Anoushka Shankar, November 21, 7:30 p.m. at Flynn MainStage. $25-40. 

Los Angeles Guitar Quartet, April 12, 7:30 p.m. at Chandler. $35/40. 




NATIONAL BROADWAY TOUR, 
THE ADDAMS FAMILY 

Ba-da-da-bum. Snap snap I Only one show can give you the thrill 
of finger-snapping along to the theme song for America's very 
first goth sitcom — and doing it three days before Halloween. 
That's the nationally touring production of the Broadway musical 
that made Charles Addams' classic cartoons do kick-lines, with 
music and lyrics by Andrew Lippa and book by Marshall Brickman 
and Rick Elice. 

Suave Gomez and sexy Morticia — originally interpreted on 
Broadway by Nathan Lane and Bebe Neuwirth — take the stage in 
all their gory glory, surrounded by their eerie extended family. But 
their daughter Wednesday has a problem: She's fallen for a boy from 
a nice, normal household. His parents are coming for dinner, and the 
creepy clan has to be on its best behavior — no mayhem allowed. 

The Addams Family didn't draw raves from critics when it 


premiered on the Great White Way in 2010, but audiences flocked 
to the musical, making it the rare "critic-proof smash," wrote the 
New York Times. The production's appeal? Well-loved characters, 
strong song and dance — the Addamses have their own special 
moves, like “rigor mortis" and "the death-rattle" — and nonstop 
goofy black humor. 

In short, its the perfect evening for young and old fans who 
want to watch Morticia work her dress “cut down to Venezuela," 
Wednesday torture her brother Pugsley and Uncle Fester 
serenade the moon. The Naples Daily News summed up the 
touring production: "Funny, silly, goofy, a little kooky and kinda 
fun." Make that funereal! 


October 28. 7:30 p.m. at Flynn Mainstage. $25-70. 

February 3, 7 p.m. at Paramount Theatre. $49.50-59.50. 

MARGOT HARRISON 


IF YOU LIKE THIS, TRY THESE: 

Lyric Theatre Company: Joseph and the Amazing Technicolor 
Dreamcoat. November 14 and 15.7:30 p.m.: November 16, 

2 and 7:30 p.m.; November 17. 2 and 6:30 p.m. at Flynn 
MainStage. $21-35. 

Memphis, Broadway National Tour. January 24, 8 p.m, at Flynn 
Mainstage. $50-70. 

Green Day's American Idiot. Broadway National Tour. February 11 
and 12. 7:30 p.m, at Flynn Mainstage. $50-73. 

Patti LuPone. March 7. B p.m. at Flynn Mainstage. $45-65. 

University of Vermont Department of Theatre: Urlnetown. 
March 13 to 15 and 20 to 22, 7:30 p.m.: March 15 and 23, 2 p.m. 
at Royall Tyler Theatre. $21. 

Man of La Mancha, Broadway National Tour, March 20, 7:30 p.m. 
at Flynn Mainstage. $50-70. 


THE LIVING WORD PROJECT: 

WORD BECOMES FLESH 

Nine months can be a long time for an expectant father to wonder if he's ready, to struggle with a 
lifelong commitment. In Marc Bamuthi Joseph's hip-hop "choreopoem" Word Becomes Flesh . a young 
man pleads with his unborn child to understand his ambivalence: 'Please realize that a brother be 
feeling stressed, too. / And blessed, too.' 

Joseph is widely acclaimed as a spoken-word poet and playwright: Smithsonian Magazine named 
him one of Americas Top Young Innovators in the Arts and Sciences in 2007. The Oakland, Calif., poet 
wrote the first version of Word Becomes Flesh a decade ago as a "birth story" for his young son. It 
evolved from a monologue into an explosive piece in which five young men sling rapid-fire rhymes and 
release their physical energy through dance with the help of live DJ Dion Decibels. 

Among the charged topics the performers transform into poetry — sometimes angry, sometimes gentle, 
sometimes funny — are the legacy of absent dads, the poisonous "thug" mentality and the difficulties of 
being young, black and male in America. "Son, this is to sever the cycle,' one of Josephs stand-ins promises 
his offspring. But how can he stay present in his son’s life when he’s not in love with the mother? 

There are no easy answers in this physically demanding piece where anguish and joy alternate. ’I believe 
in art that sweats," Joseph told the New York Times in 2012. His company will give locals a chance to sweat 
too, during a residency at Middlebury College that includes master classes for students, two performances 
of the play — with discussion to follow — and an open-mic night open to the public. 


September 20 and 21, 8 p.m. at Wright Memorial Theatre at Middlebury College. $6-20. Verbal 
Onslaught open-mic night. September 19, 9 to 11 p.m., 51 Main at the Bridge in Middlebury. Free, 

MARGOT HARRISON 

IF YOU LIKE THIS, TRY THESE: 

Ethan Upton + His Orchestra: No Place to Go. September 26 and 27, 8 p.m. at FlynnSpace. $25. 

Edgar Oliver: Helen & Edgar. October 22 and 23, 7 p.m. at Warner Bentley Theater, Hopkins Center. $25. 
A Tribe Called Red, November 1, 7:30 and 10 p.m. at Collis Common Ground. Hopkins Center. $20. 

Kobo Town, March 21, 7:30 p.m. Lane Series at UVM Recital Hall. $22. 

Lagartljas Tiradas al Sol: El Rumor del Incendio. April 2 and 3, 7:30 p.m. at FlynnSpace. $25. 






MARTHA REDBONE 

Lane Series director Natalie Neuert took one listen to Martha Redbone's set at the 2013 
Global Fest in New York City and “booked her on the spot." What she saw and heard: "a 
mesmerizingly beautiful woman with a rich, soulful voice, backed by a five-piece acoustic 
blues band." And what Redbone sang was surprising: “Piedmont and Appalachian country 
blues set to the words of William Blake/ 

This distinctive musical approach, combined with Redbone's Alfican American and 
Choctaw heritage, makes her one of the most singular artists performing today. Her sound 
is anchored in the deepest roots of American music — Indian, African and English. The 
now-defunct Performing Songwriter magazine colorfully called it "part Neville Brothers, 
part Aretha Franklin, part tribal powwow/ More recently, msn.coffi'5 Robert Christgau called 
Redbone simply “a major find’ and even compared her to Bob Dylan as a lyricist. 

The singer's most recent release. The Garden of Love — the Songs of William Blake, was 
produced by Nitty Gritty Dirt Band founder John McEuen and recorded in Nashville. While 
not Redbone's first album, it is widely considered a 'reflowering' of her complex cultural 
influences and has garnered gushing praise. 

Alongside her musical career. Redbone is an activist for indigenous issues and a mentor 
and teacher for American Indian children, leading workshops on native music and giving 
motivational talks. She'S a woman who takes her culture and her music seriously — one 
who, onstage, sounds like America. 


IF YOU LIKE THESE. TRY THESE: 

VPR Classical's Joe Goetz performs with Burlington Ensemble. September 13, 7:30 p.m. at Spruce 

Imogen Cooper. October 10, 7 p.m. at Middlebury College. $25. 

Vassily Primakov, October 12, 7:30 p.m. at Chandler. $30/35. 

Benjamin Grosvenor, October 29. 7:30 p.m. at Middlebury College. $20. 

Sally Pinkas, November 13 (with Apple Hill String Quartet): March 3 (solo): both 7 p.m. at Hopkins 
Center. $21-27. 

Jung-Ja Kim. January 12, 3 p.m. at Middlebury College. $20. 

Simone Dinnerstein, January 18, 7:30 p.m. at Chandler. $35/40. 

Alexander Melnikov, February 23, 3 p.m. at Middlebury College. $25. 

Paul Neubauer and Anne-Marie McDermott, February 28, 7:30 p.m. Lane Series at UVM Recital 

Paul Lewis, April 4, 8 p.m. at Middlebury College. $25. 

Gabriela Montero, April 16. 7 p.m. at Hopkins Center, $25-40. 


October 11, 7:30 p.m. (pre-performance talk at 6:30) Lane Series at UVM Recital Hall. $25. 
May 1, 7 p.m. at Spaulding Auditorium, Hopkins Center. $15-25. 


PAMELA POLSTON 


IF YOU LIKE THIS, TRY THESE: 

Cassandra Wilson, September 22, 7 p.m. at Fuller Hall. St. Johnsbury Academy (Kingdom 
County Productions). $36-74. 

Alejandro Escovedo and Shelby Lynne, September 28, 8 p.m. at Flynn MainStage. $22-36. 
Mesheil Ndegeocello: “A Dedication to Nina Simone/ February 1, 8 p.m. at Flynn MainStage. 



Show Time! 


APRIL VERCH BAND 

To call April Verch a triple threat 1 * makes her sound terrifying. In fact, this fiddler, step-dancer 
and singer from the Ottawa Valley of Ontario is the life of the party. Don't let the hipster 
glasses fool you: Verch is known as a brilliant interpreter of tradition. For her. that means 
the Franco-Celtic music and dance traditions brought centuries ago from the Old World to 
the new. She picked up the fiddle at age 6, and by the time she graduated from high school, 
Verch had won the Canadian Open Old Time Fiddle Championship and released two albums. 

After a year at Berklee College of Music in Boston, Verch returned home to take first place 
in the Canadian Grand Masters Fiddling Competition in 1998 — making her the first female 
to win both of Canada's top fiddle contests. And we all know the fiddle is taken seriously up 
there, eh? 

Verch rounds out her sound with clawhammer banjo and bass played by Cody Walters, 
and guitar by Hayes Griffin — as well as harmony vocals from the two fellas. Hie trio recently 
returned from touring in the UK, where their live shows won rave reviews, as did new 
recording Bright Like Gold . Back in the U.S., Nashville Scene describes the album's 20 tracks 
as "arguably still not enough to show off the range of the trio's musical interests, which wind 
from mossy old fiddle tunes through classic country and bluegrass, a bit of swing and some 
strong original material." 

Of course, what you can't experience on the album is Verch's spirited step-dancing, 
which the Lane Series calls “percussively part of the music, visually thrilling and physically 
virtuosic." Or is that Verchuosic? 


September 27, 7:30 p.m. Lane Series at UVM Recital Hall. $22. 
January 17, 7:30 p.m. at Chandler. $27/30. 


PAMELA POLSTON 


IF YOU LIKE THIS, TRY THESE: 

[The season includes far too many traditional acoustic acts to list here; these are ones with a 
Canadian or Celtic focus.] 

Alasdair Fraser and Natalie Haas, September 22, 7:30 p.m. at Chandler. $25/30. 

Wendy Madsaac & Mary Jane Lamond, November 22, 7:30 p.m. Lane Series at UVM Recital 
Hall. $25. 

Natalie MacMaster, December 4. 7 p.m. at Barre Opera House (Kingdom County 
Productions). $39-58. 

Le Vent du Nord, February 1. 7:30 p.m. at Barre Opera House. $16-30. 

Cantrip with the Annalivia Duo. March 22, 7:30 p.m. at Chandler. $20/25. 

The TradNation Project May 9. 7:30 p.m. at Chandler. $20. 


A.J. CROCE 

In the debate over nature versus nurture, proponents of the former may wish to claim 
songwriter A.J. Croce as Exhibit A. Croce is the son of folk legend Jim Croce. He hardly knew 
his famous dad, who died in a plane crash in 1973 when A.J. was just 2 years old — and mere 
months after A.J. himself was struck blind by a brain tumor. 

Yet Croce taught himself to play piano as a child, signed his first record deal as a 
teenager and has become a greatly respected songwriter. From his early works as a blues- 
and jazz-influenced artist to his more recent forays into pop and rock, he has built a career 
that would do his late father proud. Or, as Willie Nelson put it, "He represents his generation 
with a profound sense of honesty in his lyrics and quality in his delivery. The future of 
entertainment is safe in his hands!" 

Well said. Willie. 

Croce's latest project is an ambitious serial album called Twelve Tales, composed of 12 
songs released monthly as singles throughout 2013. Each song is recorded in a different 
American city with a different producer, including "Cowboy" Jack Clement in Nashville and 
Allen Toussaint in New Orleans. 

Croce describes the record as the "most unique and challenging album I've made to 
date." Even he doesnt really know how it will turn out 

"This project is like a musical jigsaw puzzle without a box," Croce writes on his website. ‘I 
won't see the full picture until the last song is completed," 


October 7. 7:30 p.m. at the Brick Box at Paramount Theatre. $15. 


DAN BOLLES 


IF YOU LIKE THIS, TRY THESE: 

Nitty Gritty Dirt Band. October 4. 8 p.m. at Barre Opera House. $22-37. 

David Bromberg Quintet October 5, 8 p.m. at Spruce Peak. $48/55. 

Lyle Lovett & John Hiatt October 22, 8 p.m. at Paramount Theatre. $59.50-79.50. 

Dr. John, October 25, 8 p.m. at Flynn MainStage. $25-65. 

Robert Cray Band. October 25, 3 p.m. at Barre Opera House. $24-49.50. 

Gregg Allman, November 1. 8 p.m. at Paramount Theatre. $49.75-79.75. 

James 'Blood" Ulmer, November 9, 8 p.m. at FlynnSpace. $25. 

Mavis Staples, November 9. 8 p.m. at Barre Opera House. $22-42. 

Dr. Lonnie Smith's "In the Beginning" Octet January 24, 8 p.m. at Spaulding Auditorium. 
Hopkins Center. $25-40. 

Eric Bibb & Ruthie Foster. February 7, 7:30 p.m. at Chandler. $32/35. 
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Urinetown 


March 13-23 


802.656.2094 • uvmtheatre.org 
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Our Annual Holiday Favorite 
By Patricia Clapp 
December 7 


Music by Mark Hollman, 
Lyrics by Mark Hollman 
& Greg Kotis 
Book by Greg Koti 



Garden-2-Glass Series 

WORKSHOPS & MORE! 


Saturdays at Gardener's Supply in Burlington 

with Joe Lemnah 

Saturday, September 14 • 10am-12pm 

An in-depth look into brewing with homegrown fruits, vegetables, spices, 
and herbs. We will cover basic home-brewing techniques and tips for 
growing hops in Vermont. 


with Chris Maloney 

Saturday, September 21 • 10-1 1 :30am 


m the basics of distilling alcohol, the practice of building a tasty cocktail, and 
how to put fresh seasonal flavors into your glass. We'll talk about classic and locally 
made products, ingredients you can pull from your garden, and approachable ways 
to enjoy great drinks at home. 


FEASTING FROM THE GARDEN YEAR ROUND 


with Author Barbara Damrosch 

Saturday, October 12 • 10-ll:30am 

Join horticulturist and market gardener, Barbara Damrosch for a special 
presentation on growing and cooking your own vegetables and fruits. Hear her 
simple and efficient Ideas to help today's busy gardeners and cooks. Q&A and 
book-signing to follow. 
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Beautiful Ruin 

Artists find inspiration in Burlington’s derelict Moran Plant 


F rom the outside, Burlington’s 
Moran Plant is a hulking eyesore, 
a fenced-off, industrial brick 
behemoth plunked on the Lake 
Champlain waterfront like an oversize 
step stool. Inside — as I learned on a recent 
tour with Community and Economic 
Development Office director Peter 
Owens and Burlington painter Katharine 
Montstream — it's a grand cathedral of 
decay. 

I had to sign a waiver to go in. The 
concrete floors are pockmarked with 
holes; it would be easy to break a leg. I had 
been warned about the raccoons. Humans 
left the derelict power plant when it was 
decommissioned in 1986, but the critters 
have made a home there. As Owens wran- 
gled the padlock on the plant's basement 
door at the start of our tour, Montstream 
quipped, “The raccoons changed the 

We stepped onto a catwalk-type mez- 
zanine in the dark, disorienting basement. 
Below us, several feet of water covered the 
floor, making it difficult to tell where metal 
staircases began and ended. There were 
holes in the walls, archways leading to 
more archways and eerie, half-submerged 

“When you frame it with a camera, it’s 
an abstractionist’s dream everywhere you 
look,” remarked Owens. 

It's no wonder the Moran Plant 
has become a source of inspiration to 
Burlington artists. In a state practically 
drowning in bucolic landscapes, Moran's 
urban decay is electrifying. Over the past 
several months, at least two local artists 
have used it as a muse: Montstream and 
Sarah O Donnell. 

Montstream, whose paintings of the 
Moran interior are currently on view 
at Montstream Studio in downtown 
Burlington, first got inside the plant last 
February at a city-organized “Popup 
Moran” event designed to spark inter- 
est in the future of that neglected slice of 
waterfront. 

Moran has been languishing for years. 
At one time, Owens said, there were plans 
to turn the space into a children’s museum. 
Just last year, the mayor shot down a pro- 
posal to build ice-climbing walls inside. 
Arts organizations such as the Fleming 
Museum and Burlington City Arts have 
long considered using the plant. Nothing 
has ever panned out. 

At the February event, Montstream 
recalled during our tour, a garage door 
on the back of Moran was rolled up to 
allow a peek inside the cavernous space, 
which was illuminated by a temporary' 
light display. The beams cast mesmerizing 



shadows on the plant’s gaping interior. "It 
was astonishing,” she said. 

Montstream approached Owens about 
arranging a full tour of the building. He 
was eager to start a dialogue about the 
plant's possibilities and agreed to take her 
and a few friends inside. 

They went in at night, Montstream 
armed with a ski pole to fend off raccoons. 
But the artist fell in love instantly. “It was 
this intensity of scale and shape that af- 
fected me on this visceral level,” she said. 
“I went in there to brainstorm, but I came 
out and just thought, I have to have a show 
about this." 

After 25 years of painting serene 
Vermont landscapes and reproducing 
them as prints and cards through her busi- 
ness, Montstream Studio, the artist had 
been itching for a change. “I can take a risk 
now,” she says. “I feel comfortable doing 
something that probably won't be popular 
with tourists.” 

Maybe not, but locals familiar with the 
plant are likely to be drawn to these paint- 
ings. Moran may be all chipped paint and 
concrete floors, but Montstream’s images 
pulsate with color and life. 

P eter Owens said he's interested in 
“changing the script of failure and 
abandonment” about Moran. After 
all, before it was decommissioned, the 
plant was viewed as cutting-edge tech- 
nology. “The design itself as an industrial 
structure was seen as quite forward-look- 
ing,” Owens said. “It became an experi- 
mental prototype for wood-chip burning.” 

After the tour, I tracked down Tom 
Carr, who was the plant’s superintendent 
from 1968 to its decommissioning. “I'm the 
last survivor," said the 80-year-old. 

When the plant was in operation, he 
recalled, “It was well kept up and relatively 
clean for a coal-burning facility.” 

In 1977 Carr was involved in shifting 
the plant to burning wood chips. “We real- 
ized that the life of the Moran station was 
coming to an end for a variety of reasons, 
most of which were financial,” he said. 
Burlington Electric Department couldn’t 
afford to upgrade the plant to comply with 
more rigorous environmental standards, 
so its leaders planned a new facility, the 
McNeil Generating Station. But before 
ditching Moran, they’d use it as the proto- 
type for a new generation method. 

Nuclear energy was out of the ques- 
tion. Natural gas was viable, but only in 
the summer. And coal had become too 
expensive — plus, the residents downwind 
wanted relief. BE even considered burning 
garbage, to no avail. 

“So we sat around and scratched our 
heads," Carr recalled. “And in a blinding 
flash, we decided that there’s enough trees 
in the state; maybe we could burn wood.” 


□ SCAN THIS PAGE TO SEE A SLIDESHOW 
OF MONTSTREAM PAINTINGS AND 
PHOTOS IN THE MORAN PLANT. 



BED discovered it could take advan- 
tage of Vermont’s forests and landowners, 
who were paying $25 an acre at the time to 
thin their forests to improve tree quality. 

Carr traveled the country picking up 
tips at wood-chip-burning power plants 
and paper mills. Then he and his Moran 
colleagues jerry-rigged a system for un- 
loading wood chips and hacked together 
a technique for blowing chips into the 
boilers. 

“It was a great place to work. It really 
was,” Carr said. 

He hasn't been inside Moran for at least 
15 years and was shocked the last time he 
walked through. "It was a total vandalized 
wreck," he said. 

As for the future, Carr said he’d love 
to see Moran transformed into something 
“useful for the community,’’ but he's skep- 
tical about the cost, especially when it 
comes to reinforcing the aging infrastruc- 
ture. “Over time, I think the building may 
have deteriorated substantially,” he said, 
and noted that the water in the basement 
has been freezing and thawing since 1986, 
a cycle that “cannot be doing good things 
to the foundation." 

I f you ignore the creepy raccoon paw 
prints and the water that glows a nu- 
clear-waste-style green when the sun 
catches it, it's easy to imagine future uses 
for Moran. During our tour, Montstream 
and Owens rattled off their favorite ideas: 
an indoor farmers market, a skating rink, a 
maker space, a hall for wedding receptions. 

“My first idea was that this would be a 
bathhouse, like in Budapest," Montstream 

Owens envisions the Great Hall space 
as a performing-arts venue with an 
enormous picture window overlooking 
the lake and Adirondacks. He's already 
picked out his first two fantasy shows: a 
solo cellist performing the Brandenburg 
Concertos under a single spotlight; and a 
dramatic reading of Dylan Thomas’ “Do 
Not Go Gentle Into That Good Night” by 
Sen. Bernie Sanders. 

More community ideas have been per- 
colating since the city put out a request for 
proposals earlier this year. One of those 
plans, from a dynamic team made up of 
two University of Vermont students, Tad 
Cooke and Erik Crockenberg, and home 
designer and real estate investor Charlie 
Tipper, aims to transform Moran into a 
“publicly accessible, financially sustain- 
able, city-owned and nonprofit-managed" 
community center. The team hopes to 
keep what’s good about Moran — its vast 
interior spaces and great views — and up- 
grade the rest to showcase local arts and 
food and create more opportunities for 
waterfront recreation. 

Sounds great. But after 30-plus years 
of stagnation, why should we believe the 
Moran Plant might be revived this time? 

“I think a lot of things have aligned," 
Tipper told me later. “And to take 
[the building] down is arguably more 
expensive." 


Mayor Miro Weinberger has been 
excited about the surge of interest in the 
Moran. He said he’s "cautiously hopeful” 
that this time the plant might actually 
get a second life. “When you step inside, 
see those soaring spaces, see that view of 
Burlington that’s unlike any other view - 
I’ve always been excited about repurpos- 
ing that.” 

But the mayor has his doubts, too. “I 
think this is a very difficult development 
challenge, and I don’t know if we will suc- 
ceed,” he went on. “I really think this is the 
last, best hope for the building. If we don't 
succeed, we have to seriously consider 
tearing it down.” 

We climbed several more staircases to 
the very top floor, which required walking 
across a narrow catwalk beside a conveyor 
belt We stood above the mouths of the 
hoppers that once swallowed coal and 
wood chips. 

This room has a different vibe now, 
thanks to Burlington artist Sarah 0 
Donnell and her installation “A Visible 
Night.” At night, a swiveling light rigged 
above the hoppers illuminates a rainbow 
of silk panels hung in the glassless win- 
dows. During the day, sunlight streams in 
through the silk, malting the place feel like 
a nightclub. 

0 Donnell said she was struck by how 
visible the building is in the Burlington 
landscape, yet how removed it feels inside. 
‘Whenever I was inside it felt like I was 
incredibly separate from the city,” she 
wrote. “I could hear so much of what 
was going on outside — children playing, 
skaters using the skatepark behind it, the 
sailing center’s summer camps were going 
on around us, but even though I was in a 
building that sits right in the middle of so 
much activity, I felt incredibly isolated and 
removed.” 

Our tour wasn’t over yet. Owens, 
Montstream and I climbed a steep ladder 
and popped through a hatch onto the 
roof. Clumps of goldenrod swayed in the 
breeze. It was like standing on a sky-high 
pier jutting over the lake. No question, it’s 
the best view in Burlington. 

We took a seat and talked about feasi- 
bility. “The finances are difficult,” Owens 
admitted. "There’s certainly opportunity 
for revenue, but we haven't come up with 
a cash stream yet." 

For now, Owens, Montstream and 
other Moran enthusiasts are taking a new 
tack: Instead of clinging to grand visions, 
they’re focusing on identifying the mini- 
mum improvements necessary to trans- 
form the plant into a "functional ruin.” 
That’s one way to get people in the door 
and start their imaginations cranking. 

It's a smart tactic, considering that 
everyone who sets foot in the plant seems 
to fall under its spell. “I think I’ve fallen 
in love with this space in its worst state,” 
Montstream said later, surrounded by the 
paintings and sketches of Moran she has 
created over the past seven months. “And 
now I’m in love with the dream of what it 
could be.” ® 
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Medical Aesthetics 

"BEAUTY IS ITS OWN REWARD" 


NOW OFFERING: Laser Hair Removal, Botox & Fillers, 
Microdermabrasion, Chemical Peel, Facial Vein Treatment, 
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Secrets and Lies 

Book review: Little Island by Katharine Britton 


F or the first half of Little Island , 

Norwich author Katharine 
Britton’s unsettling second novel, 

64-year-old innkeeper Grace Little 
is stymied and confused — and we readers 
are confused right along with her. It all 
starts with a scene in which Grace, tending 
to her dying mother, Joan, finds a faded 
1937 photograph by her bedside. It shows 
Joan as a young girl, surrounded 
by two girls who look like Joan’s 
sisters. Joan wants these people 
to be invited to her memorial 
service after she’s gone — the 
only problem is that Grace has 
no idea who they are. She’s spent her life 
thinking her mother was an only child. 

As the novel gets under way, readers 
quickly learn that Joan is still the single 
most important person in her daughter's 
life, even after she’s 
been dead for three 
months. Yet Grace 
spends most of the 
novel realizing that 
her mother’s early life 
was kept secret from 
her. 

Little Island is built 
on this kind of mystery. 

Grace’s grown chil- 
dren, Joy, Roger and 
Tamar, make their way 
to their parents’ inn on 
the coast of Maine for 
their grandmother’s 
memorial, each car- 
rying secrets, having 
secrets kept from them 
or, often, both. Britton 
uses first-person nar- 
ration for Joy and close 
third for the rest of the 
characters, switching 
back and forth among 
them at least once in 
most chapters. 

Being with these 

characters is like sitting through a family the room — 
dinner with people you don’t know well, most of their 
all of them talking at once but none of know who they are. She's almost afraid to 
them willing to tell you what’s really going touch them. 

on. Their dialogue gives us lots of details Finally, there’s Roger, Tamar’s twin, 
of their seemingly idyllic existence on the a longtime substance abuser and gen- 
island named for their family — the way eral layabout who serves as the novel’s 


PEERING THROUGH 
THESE CHARACTERS' 
SMOKE-SCREENS 
TO SEE WHO THEY 
REALLY ARE. 


the sunlight glints off the rocks, the names 
of all the flowers, the places they picnicked 
on the nearby islands and the shipwreck 
stories they heard growing up. But they 
won’t talk about anything that actually 
matters. 

From time to time, the Littles mention 
a cataclysmic event from the past, but they 
refuse to reveal any details about it. It's 
because they can’t. They have 
each, in various measures, been 
lying to themselves about that 
t, and most of the other im- 
portant aspects of their lives, for 
the last 20 years. 

It’s a difficult job for a writer to popu- 
late an entire novel with people like this 
— confusing characters who are hard to 
get to know precisely because they don’t 
know themselves all that well — but 
Britton succeeds at it. 
The novel begins from 
the point of view of 
Joy, Grace’s daughter, 
as she mourns her son 
leaving the nest for 
college. Britton builds 
tension from the first 
pages, when Joy takes 
refuge from her stress 
and emotional pain by 
surreptitiously cutting 
herself. 

But then we meet 
Joy's sister, Tamar, 
who ratchets that 
tension up several 
notches. Tamar is 
the sort of person we 
used to call “type A” 
— so workaholic, self- 
absorbed and freaked 
out that she makes Joy 
look like the picture of 
emotional health. She 
shows her true colors 
when her adorable 
twin 8-year-olds enter 
Tamar's husband provides 
and she barely se 


touchstone, its mostlied-to and lied-about 
character. Roger seems to have no trouble 
believing his own bullshit But he's the 
nicest of the Littles, the most loving and 
trusting. While his siblings dread the trip 
to the inn, he loves the place so much 
he dreams about taking it over one day. 
When Roger mentions the idea to his 
father, Gar, during a quiet moment, Gar 
shoots it down quickly and silently. Roger 
has always been the sibling who let every- 
body down, but he's also the one they look 
to when things start to go wrong. They 
just hope he'll stay sober long enough to 
do some good. 

We spend about half the novel moving 
through multiple shifts in time and point 
of view to get to know Grace, Gar and the 
grown Little children, peering through 
these characters' smoke screens to see 
who they really are. Britton’s tight focus 
on the minute details of interpersonal 
relationships makes the novel honest and 
realistic, though the Littles may some- 
times seem as annoying to readers as they 
do to their own unknowable relatives. 

Britton’s narration constantly plays up 
the tension, and the dialogue is realistic 
primarily for what the characters don’t 

During the novel’s first half there are 
pointed references to a car crash two 
decades earlier, but the details enter the 
story piecemeal and don’t make much 
sense at first. It's only when we start to 
see these characters come apart from the 
stress of all their secrets that the story 
tightens up and becomes clear. 

Little Island’s emotional climax, in 
which the reader gets a glimpse of the se- 
crets everyone’s been keeping, takes place 
as it does in so many families — around 
the dinner table, when everyone is sup- 
posed to be discussing something else. 
That leads to an action-packed ending 
where all is resolved and revealed. It takes 
a while getting there, but Britton makes it 
worth the wait. © 

INFO 

Little Island by Katharine Britton, Berkley, 3Z0 
pages. $15. Katharine Britton reads from and 
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Meatless Nights 

Taste Test: Revolution Kitchen by corin hirsch 


I t's a brave new world for vegetables. 
Though my own meat-free days 
were short-lived, I once subsisted 
on the pabulum of veggie stir-fries 
and avocado sandwiches. Now, tattooed 
vegans Instagram photos of chard pan- 
cakes, and hotshot chef-authors such 
as Yotam Ottolenghi have shown home 
cooks how to sprinkle broiled eggplant 
with pomegranate seeds and not miss 
flesh one bit. 

It’s puzzling that Burlington, home to 
droves of hipsters and conscious eaters, 
has been without a purely vegetarian 
restaurant for years — at least since the 
closure of Origanum Natural Foods more 
than a decade ago and the brief reign in 
2008 of New Ethic Cafe on North Street. 
Creative vegetarian and vegan fare can 
still be found at omnivore establish- 
ments such as Stone Soup and Penny 
Cluse Cafe. But with Revolution Cafe, 
which opened downtown this summer, 
veggie veterans Peter and Debra Maisel 
aim to bring meatless cuisine back to the 

For 17 years, the Maisels ran a cozy, 
colorful vegetarian restaurant (he 
cooked savory, she cooked sweet) called 
Luna 61 in the Hudson Valley. When 
their daughter, a University of Vermont 
grad, chose to settle in Burlington, the 
Maisels decided to head north, armed 
with a well-honed repertoire of veg- 
etarian and vegan dishes. They leased 
a building on Center Street that has 
variously housed an Army-Navy store, a 
bubble-tea shop and a comedy club, and 
gamely capitalized on its rustic physical 

The Maisels accessorized the brick- 
walled, wood-floored venue with 
modem farm tables, sleek black chairs, 
industrial pendant lights, pots of feath- 
ery bamboo and a frosted, garage-door 
style front wall. The effect is graceful, 
sexy and serene; walking in for the 
first time felt like entering a food spa. 



THE SMELLS OF SEARING VEGETABLES 
WAFTED FROM THE OPEN KITCHEN. 

THESE WERE COMFORTING SCENTS FDR A HUNGRY, NERVOUS CARNIVORE. 


Especially when the roguish host came 
out from behind the inviting L-shaped 
bar, draped himself over a stool and con- 
fided that there would be a short wait — 
so, would we like a drink? 

The greeting was slightly theatrical, 
but beverages aren’t an afterthought 
here; beer and wines are well repre- 
sented. Lost Nation Brewing’s floral 
Petit Ardennes, a Belgian-style ale, was 


on tap, and the kitchen had whipped up 
a batch of coral-colored watermelon- 
mango sangria. A few wines from the 
bottle list, including a dry rose, were 
offered by the glass. Teetotalers could 
choose tart, unsweetened pomegranate 
iced tea or a lime spritzer. 

A question that has gnawed at me 
since my meatless days drifted into my 
mind as we waited: Do vegetarians need 


to settle for less? Less technique, less 
finesse, less texture? Vegetables and 
grains can become stunning dishes in 
the hands of an experienced chef, yet 
they can also turn into limp, sad mashes. 
At Revolution, the smells of searing veg- 
etables and grains wafted from the open 
kitchen. These were comforting scents 
for a hungry, nervous carnivore — after 
all, seared foods can satisfy any kind of 
eater, cruelty free or not. 

Soon the results of all of this frying 
began arriving at our table in the form of 
small plates. Wafery, pan-fried wontons 
($9), filled with silky tofu and dusted 
with black sesame seeds, were crisp and 
delicious, if a bit oily; they were blank 
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French Twist 

CHANGES AT CAFE SHELBURNE 
After 25 years, the owners of 
one of Chittenden County’s 
most beloved fine-dining 
institutions are pulling up 
stakes. Patrick and Christine 
grangien announced last 
week on cafe Shelburne's 
Facebook page that they are 
ready to call it quits. 

That same day, Patrick 
Grangien told Seven Days, 
“We just want to take a little 
bit of time — a much-needed 
break.” He hopes to remain 
open until October 12, for 
one final Saturday service. 
But Grangien said he realizes 
that, with his employees 
seeking other jobs, he may 
lack sufficient staff to feed 
his fans that long. His advice: 
If you want to taste his food 
one last time, come as soon 
as possible. 

Grangien said the couple 
will remain in Vermont, and 
his Facebook note indicates 
they won’t be idle: “We are 
turning over a new leaf, and 
we are moving on to exciting 
projects.” Grangien’s answer 
when asked whether those 
unnamed projects would be 
food related was a curt “I 
don’t think so.” 

The chef was also 
cautious about disclosing 
the identity of the two new 
owners who will reopen the 
restaurant on October 24, 
still as Cafe Shelburne. For 
now, he was willing to say 


only that one of the pair was 
once his sous-chef at the 
restaurant. The Shelburne 
town offices had received 
no word of the sale at press 

Though he’s not overly 
nostalgic about his quarter 
century of feeding Shelburne 
volaille aux champignons 
and ceufs a la neige, Grangien 
said he’s grateful for his time 
running the restaurant. “It 
was a good experience. We 
are a little bit sad,” he said. 
“We made quite some friends 
those years. It’s tough for us 
to call it quits.” 


Art of Eating 

FLEMING MUSEUM DEBUTS 

We share important meals 
with our families and friends, 
obsess over menus, and even 
photograph our food. But 
what is the social value of 
our fare and how we prepare 
and serve it? Last spring, 
university of Vermont instruc- 
tors MARGARET TAMULONIS 
and JENNIFER DICKINSON 

posed that question to their 
“Introduction to Museum 
Studies” class. 

The result is "Eat: The 
Social Life of Food,” a 
show that brings delicious 
life to the Wilbur Room 
at Burlington's Fleming 
Museum from September 
17 to May 18. But, like 
Cookie Monster, visitors 
should be warned that the 


show features no edibles — 
“Picture exciting, but not for 

Dickinson, an associate 
professor of anthropology, 
and Tamulonis, the Fleming's 
manager of collections 
and exhibitions, chose the 
subject of the show and some 
of its art ahead of time. The 
Honors College sophomores 
in their class culled the 
rest of the objects from the 
Fleming’s collection and 
wrote the labels and other 
show information. 

“Food seemed to be really 
rich. We definitely wanted 
to do a show that was very 
much about people ponder- 
ing their own food practices,” 
Tamulonis explains. 

This fall, those same 
students, now juniors, have 
been working to bring the 
show they imagined to frui- 
tion. “It’s been really great,” 
says Christina Yu. “Usually 
in a class, you just take the 
class and you’re done with it. 


mission of the show. “We 
didn't learn so much about 
food itself as [about] the 
practices and social customs 
surrounding food and how 
that affects people's lives,” 
he says. “Basically, food is 
everywhere." 

Homegrown Vermont 
pieces include a morsel of 
hardtack signed by 12th 
Vermont Infantryman 
Charles Wainwright, who 
sent it to his parents as a 
letter during the Civil War; 
Burlington Stoneware butter 
churns from the 1850s; and a 
cake mold and recipe book of 
similar vintage. 

Modern Vermonters 
are invited to get in on the 
act, too. Museum visitors 
will be able to share their 
own food photographs — and 
submit them for possible 
inclusion in the show — by 
emailing fleming@uvm.edu 
or contacting @flemingfood 
on Twitter or Instagram. 



We had the idea, we saw the 
process and we’re seeing the 
process kind of finished.” 

The items the students 
curated cover an incredible 
range of food-related history. 
Among them are an offering 
slab on which the Egyptians 
placed treats for the dead 
3000 years ago and a 
restaurant pager from UVM's 
University Dining Services 
that lets students know when 
their meals are ready. 

Student cole burton says 
featuring such everyday 
objects is precisely the 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
Last week, we announced 
that the very busy Patrick 
brown would close his 
23-year-old Caribbean buffet 
by the end of the month. He 
has now announced that 
his final day will be this 
Saturday, September 14. 

“I will be there through 
the end of September but 
need time to dispose of 
everything,” Brown explains. 
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Now Open For Lunch & Dinner 

Sun-Thurs 11-10 Fri & Sat 1 1 -1 1 



131 Main Street, 

On the Comer on St Paul Street, 
Burlington, Vermont 



JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street • Burlington 

www.sansaivt.com 



Back to School Offer 

1 large, 1 -topping pizza, 12 wings 
and a 2 liter Coke product 

$ 19.99 


Now sen/ing Richie's 1 
Famous Italian Ice! , 
Grab any slice & a Rookies I 
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$10 DOUBLE BEEF BURGERS 
4-OQPM: - 10:00PM 


EMlKDTAOT 


86 St. Paul Street, 
Burlington, VT 
bluebirdtavern.com 
(1 /bluebirdtavern 



CRAND PRIZE- Bn[ ,TLRN0 MRINEi -1 night Hate! stay 

TRIP FDR 2 TO PORT . Tour of Shipyard Brewery 

courtesy of ship^iird brewing cq. . Bltt card tor Dinner ^ 


$25 Donation Entry Fee to Benefit POTTER'S RNGELS RNIMRL RESCUE 

crrvers WILL receive: • Shipyard 20oz, Ceramic mug • Wolaver's Brewing t-shirt ... .. 

• A pumpkin carving kit • Votive Candle • 1 free pumpkin (Courtesy Conant farm) smL 

RUSSELLMEAD5@GMAII.COM to sign up BH 

I Hrst 25 carvers to sign up will participate in the contest so act fastlll 

Contest Rules will be given upon sign up via email & at registration on date ol event. .iwusm,™. 


FEATURING PUMPRIM BREUS FROM: 

WOLAVER'S rionaWl SMUTTYNOS£ 


Meatless Nights «?.« 


canvases that needed the ginger dipping 
sauce to kick up their flavor. 

The three other appetizers we or- 
dered turned out to be identical-looking 
rolls. Each was sliced into four parts 
and served lengthwise, like a miniature 
landscape. One of the Maisels’ long- 
standing dishes is the Galaxy roll ($9), a 
warm tortilla tightly wound around sau- 
teed portobello mushrooms, greens and 
mock Canadian bacon. It was smoky, 
succulent and sweet, but the ratio of tor- 
tilla to filling was slightly skewed in the 
wrong direction. The scallion pancake 
($8) was out of bal- 
ance, too: Rather than 
being served flat on a 

11a cinched around 
a vein of sauteed 
greens and scallions. 

If not for the warm- 
ing chili dipping 
sauce that came with 
it, the pancake would 
have been somewhat 
flavorless. 

Both of these were 
trumped by the oth- 
erworldly basil-and- 
mango-filled salad 
roll ($8), whose col- 
orful, crisp contents 
peeked seductively 
from behind ghostly 
rice paper, and came 
with a peanut sauce 
so scrumptious I 
wanted to spoon 
it into my mouth. 

Following this was 
another triumph, the 
raw kale salad ($11). 

The chef had soft- 
ened the ruffled kale 
deftly, sprinkling it 
with toasted pump- 
kin seeds for texture, dried cranberries 
for tartness and shavings of Pecorino 
cheese for saltiness; its complex, au- 
tumnal flavors held their delicate bal- 
ance against the citrusy dressing. It was 
finger-lickin' good. 

Another salad we tried fell short of 
this harmony. Arcana Gardens greens 
topped with peaches, nasturtiums and 
crumbled chevre ($12), though lovingly 
presented, seemed like a dish you might 
whip up at home. The vinegary dressing 
was too sharp, the peaches were too firm 
and the salad seemed like a collection of 
discordant parts. 

And so it went. Each course had its 
hits and misses, and each offered fodder 
for conversation about the rigors and 


challenges of perfecting vegetarian food. 
As my friend tucked into jerk seitan 
($17) — sauce-slathered cutlets served 
with mounds of velvety black beans, 
rice, salsa and greens — she held forth 
on the difficulties of marinating seitan 
and the rigors of a good jerk sauce. This 
one gripped the outside of the cutlets 
but didn't seem to have penetrated far 
inside. The sauce was delicate, slightly 
sweet and redolent of allspice, but could 
have packed more heat and chutzpah. 

I wimped out during my first visit, 
eschewing vegan house ravioli for a 


version stuffed with goat cheese and 
red peppers and bathed in a sage-butter 
sauce ($17). The pasta was meltingly 
tender and came with a crunchy, her- 
baceous shower of slivered sage and 
pulverized cashews. The plate itself 
was dry, and I soon realized why: All 
the sauce had soaked into the pasta, 
and each bite was like a butter-soaked 
pillow. It was my favorite dish by far, 
and probably the most fattening. I doubt 
I would be a thin vegetarian. 

During my next visit to Revolution, 
I braved the vegetarian Reuben ($12). 
Though the grilled slabs of warm cia- 
batta were kissed with char, they were 
too thick and dwarfed the elements 
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shorethingapp.com 


Its not too late 
to look up 
the lake! 


Download Shore Thing 

to plan your autumn 
excursions to Lake 
Champlain and Islands. 

if FOOD & DRINK 
if FARM FUN 
if SHOPPING 
if LODGING 
if ATTRACTIONS 
if BOATING 


® AppStore 
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Selling your house? We can help! 

More than 20% of our readers are planning to 
buy a new home this year. Show them your ALLNEW 
place! Our classifieds staff is ready to help you WCDQITC | 
sell your pad. You know Seven Days. We're not 
sketchy, and neither are our readers! 


CLASSIFIEDS 

classifieds.sevendaysvt.com 


List your house for 
only $45* and get the 
most from your post! 


STAY CLASSY, VERMONT. 




800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 


Graduate Program 
in Community Mental 
Health & Mental 
Health Counseling 


Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont 

New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and other states 


Thursday, Sept. 26, 4:30-6:00pm 

SNHU VT Center 

Suite 101 Conference Room 

463 Mountain View Drive, Colchester 


Southern, 
New Hampshire 
University 


32 S. Wino 

Open? , 

(802Y 861-9700 ■ 


;ki Ave Burlington, VT 05401 I 
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Together, Better Choices 

...like cooperative partnerships with 
community organizations . 


City Market is proud to partner with the Burlington School 
Food Project With one third of their products coming from 
Vermont farms, they re building a new school food culture 
and providing whole, fresh and local meals to Burlington 
students. Their Farm to School team connects students to 
their food through the high school greenhouse and their 
half-acre Healthy City Youth Farm. Together we get local. 




GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


II side dishes 



Lovers of the world’s most-consumed 
meat should be on notice: Curried 
goat will grace the buffet Friday and 
Saturday. 


After three years of serving up pizzas 
and beer, Shelburne’s flatbread factory 
& taproom on Route 7 has closed its 
doors. Taking its place in the Shelburne 
Bay Plaza is a pub called town tavern. 
which opened in late August. Its taps 
dispense such libations as single chair 

ALE by MAGIC HAT BREWING COMPANY, ROCK 
ART BREWERY PILSNER and ROOKIE'S ROOT 

beer, while the kitchen serves burgers, 
nachos, wings, salads and sandwiches 
such as a turkey Reuben and a porto- 
bello panini. 


Vermont’s craft 
beers may command 
worldwide attention, 
but our wines are not 
far behind. For the 

wine from shelburne 
vineyard cleaned up 
at the International 
Cold Climate Wine 
Competition. The 2011 

MARQUETTE RESERVE, which 

winemaker ken albert 
barrel ages for 16 months, 
beat out hundreds of 
wines from across the 
country to take home 
the Best Red Wine of Show honor. The 
winery, founded by Albert and his wife, 
gail, in 1998, also won a silver medal for 
its whimsey meadow rose and a bronze 

for its LOUISE SWENSON. 

Other Vermont winners include 
Burlington’s east shore vineyard — 
with four silvers and a bronze — and 
Cambridge's boyden valley winery, 
which took home a bronze medal for its 

VERMONT ICE CIDER. 




Amuse Restaurant presents 

An evening with 

jljjfe Hapicf TriiT Farai 


Join acclaimed chef Michael Clauss for a localvore event' 

Fresh, farm-to-table selections include: 

• Candied Pork Belly with Crabapple Jelly & Plum Mustard 

• Rack of Beef with Baked Kohlrabi and Shallot Mayonnaise 

• Red Kuri Squash Custard with Pumpkin Seed Brittle 

Only 25 seats are available for this exclusive Chef's Table dinner 
Saturday, September 14th, 7:00 p.m. • $40 per person 
Call 764-1489 to reserve. 
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within: barely-there tempeh cutlets, 
Swiss cheese and a slithery tomato slice. 
Sauerkraut seemed to be missing — 
perhaps it had dissolved in the bread’s 
heat? I couldn't tell. 

1 found salvation in a spoonful of 
my friend’s Thai massaman noodle 
bowl ($17), a special that night: per- 
fectly cooked noodles with slivered 
mushrooms and zucchini and soft 
cubes of tofu, all blanketed with an 
aromatic, gentle, almost floral curry 

Debra Maisel is a pastry queen, 
so no matter how full you are from 
Revolution’s savory dishes, dessert there 
is a must. Especially the banana cream 
pie, which our server told us Maisel had 
‘‘spent 25 years perfecting.” It was hulk- 
ing and bold: a dense, three-quarter- 
inch layer of mashed banana on a thin 
base of crumbled chocolate pastry, and 


a crown of feather-light whipped cream. 
Alongside a cup of bracing coffee, this 
dessert wouldn’t feel out of place at a 
greasy-spoon diner, duping truckers 
into thinking it's less healthy than it 
really is. 

A friend who was a vegetarian for 
14 years and still eats meat sparingly 
recently told me, “The measure of 
a good vegetarian place is how well 
they can imitate meat. When a place 
does it really, really well, you never 

At Revolution Kitchen, I could 
easily do without the dishes that try to 
replicate meat — but I’m an omnivore. 
Chances are, the cruelty-free eaters 
among us will find something to love 
— and everyone can soak in the stylish 
decor. ® 


INFO 



Amuse at The bsex Resort & Spa • 70 bsex Way • Essex, VT • amuseVT.com 
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CHOOSE BET T E R 


CHOOSE LOCAL 



• Made with 100% non-fat Vermont dairy • Fresh, locally sourced toppings 

• Low sugar with a tangy yogurt taste . Easy to get to, plenty of parking 





The Old College Fry 

Fine-dining chefs find workable hours — by going back to school by alice levitt 



B eing a chef is grueling. The 
long hours, sweaty nights in 
the kitchen and hurry-up- 
and-wait stress are enough to 
drive most sane people to drink — or 
to find another career. Add kids to the 
mix, and even the most dedicated culi- 
narians may begin searching for other 
options. 

For a chef with a family, stability 
matters, and restaurants can seldom 
provide it, especially in the seasonally 
changeable Vermont economy. But a 
college town such as Burlington has 
a built-in market of hungry mouths 
that belong to students earning their 
degrees. 

More and more top-flight chefs are 
recognizing the appeal of the reliable 
hours and benefits they find when 
they head to the dorms. The image 
of the hairnet-sporting lunch lady 
may soon give way to that of a toque- 
wearing, high-end chef or a tattooed 
technical wizard. 

Kate Taylor Hays of Dish Catering 
is one of the newest chefs to join 
the club. As a brand-new catering 
chef at the University of Vermont’s 
Dudley H. Davis Center, she works 
under John Brandes, former chef 
at the Burlington Country Club. 
“I’ve never seen anything like it, 
and it's a well-oiled machine,” Hays 
says of his kitchen. And that’s after 30 
years in the business. 

What's it like going from 
the kitchen to the cafeteria? We 
asked three UVM Sodexo chefs to 
find out. 


Christophe Lissarrague, 
special event chef 

Ever wonder what happened to 
Christophe Lissarrague, chef-owner of 
the now-closed fine-dining establish- 
ment Christophe’s on the Green in 
Vergennes? Recently, the Shelburne- 
based chef started a 55-animal farm 
called Champlain Valley Ducks. He's al- 
ready sold his poultry to the Farmhouse 


and Bluebird restaurant 
groups and to Kitchen 
Table Bistro. 

But UVM president E. 
Thomas Sullivan may get 
frequent chances 
to enjoy the mallard. 
Lissarrague’s job cooking 
for the president gave him 
the opportunity to start his 
new side endeavor, he says. 
He describes the UVM 
job that he took four years 
ago as involving about 40 
hours a week of cooking 
for Sullivan at gatherings 
meant to impress donors 
and VIPs. 

Lissarrague certainly 
has the pedigree to rise to 
the occasion. A native of 
France’s Basque region, 
he got his start cooking in 
high-end restaurants in 
Paris and New York before 
moving on to Tokyo, where 
he spent two years. He 
opened Christophe’s in 
1995. Numerous publica- 
tions named it one of the 
best restaurants in New England, but 
that didn’t stop Lissarrague from closing 
it in 2008. 

“Because I had worked in New York 
and Paris and even Japan, it was a level 
of food people were not used to here. It 
wasn't quite the right fit for the area,” he 

Lissarrague took a year off to re- 
evaluate and spend time with his kids. 


One day he played volleyball with Tom 
Oliver, then operations director of UVM 
Sodexo, who suggested that Lissarrague 
might enjoy the comparatively light 
schedule of cooking for catered UVM 
events. “I've enjoyed it ever since,” 
Lissarrague says. 

Though the employment is stable, the 
work is not. When Sullivan leaves town 
for a week, Lissarrague gets to relax, he 
says. Other weeks, several major events 
might be packed into a few days, and 
Lissarrague gathers any chefs he can to 
help him prep in the Davis Center or 
Waterman kitchens. 

Because he’s cooking for the same 
client nearly every time he puts oil to 
pan, Lissarrague has the uncommon 
challenge of working to please Sullivan’s 
palate with a variety of dishes. But, be- 
cause most of his ingredients come from 
Sodexo supplier Sysco, Lissarrague says, 
he’s limited in his ordering options, even 
with a far more lax budget than those of 
dining-hall chefs. He has to bowl over 
potential big spenders without using 
easy hits such as caviar or sparkling 

Lissarague says that image is every- 
thing in what he cooks — a professorial 
one. He says that although Sullivan’s 
role as president is essentially that of 
a CEO, food choices are expected to 
be slightly less than luxe to show that 
he is, at his roots, a member of the 
academia. Not that the dishes the chef 
creates are austere. He says he strives 
to create unique flavor profiles at each 



Lissarrague hopes to help bring a 
similar ethos to the dining halls. He 
has proposed that UVM Sodexo add a 
dining-hall unit called Scratch, where 
all dishes are cooked from just that, with 
no processed foods. “This plan has been 
ready for a year, but it hasn’t happened 
yet,” says Lissarrague. “The new genera- 
tion is looking for a healthier alternative, 
and we have to come up with something.” 

Andrew Machanic, 
chef, Waterman Manor 
and Waterman Cafe 

When Andrew Machanic got his 
degree from the New England Culinary 
Institute, the Maryland native was al- 
ready an experienced chef. At just 17, 
he’d headed west with a friend to cook at 
a guest ranch in Wyoming. For much of 
his adult life, Machanic has led a gypsy 
existence, baking or working lines wher- 
ever he could. In 1999, he spent a year 
as Lissarrague’s sous-chef in Vergennes 
before returning to the seasonal guest- 
ranch lifestyle. 

Machanic says ranch hours afforded 
him an exceptionally relaxed lifestyle for 
a chef, but in recent years he found that 
“working with mostly college students 
can become very frustrating when you're 
trying to be very professional.” 

Now he serves students instead. A 
few years ago, Machanic returned to 
Vermont, where he can spend time with 
his two children, who live with his ex- 
wife. In 2011, he took a job as a baker 
at the Davis Center and was quickly 
promoted to catering chef there. The 
following year, he became unit chef for 
Waterman Dining. 

It's one of the most sought-after jobs 
at UVM. As Machanic — who became 
a father for the third time this week 
— describes it, Waterman Manor is "a 
little, baby restaurant.” The lunch-only 
restaurant is the only one on campus 
with white tablecloths and table service, 
but prices are still college appropriate. 
The most expensive dish, local Highland 
beef tenderloin with two poached eggs, 
spinach and Hollandaise on griddled fo- 
ccacia, rings up at $12. The varied menu 
also includes skewered chicken thighs 
over Israeli couscous with citrus raita 
($8); and seaweed salad with shiitake 
fritters and maple-miso dressing ($10). 

Machanic also oversees the food 
that goes into the more regulated, less 
creative casual fare of Waterman Cafe. 
Though calculating nutritional values 
and dealing with the ordering software 
for the cafe isn’t his favorite part of the 
day, Machanic says he enjoys his two- 
sided job. “I couldn’t do residential 
dining long-term. It's soulless work. 


food 



freshmen must dine in residence halls. 
As a result, Redstone Unlimited Dining 
and other cafeterias have seen a major 
increase in mouths to feed and are strug- 
gling to hire employees to meet the need. 

As former chef-owner of Colchester’s 
Big Chile Republic, Hechanova knows a 
thing or two about long 
hours. But he hopes 
his 70- and 80-hour 
weeks will soon give 
way to lighter days that 
allow him to pick up 
his 6-year-old daughter 
from school. Since he 
took the job four years 
ago, family time has been 
the greatest reward, 
says Hechanova. “I get 
to leave work and think 
nothing about it when I 
leave,” he adds. 

That wasn’t always 
the case. Hechanova 
came to Vermont to study 
at NECI but quickly 
abandoned school for 
work. Before Big Chile, 
he worked at Smokejacks, 
the Iron Wolf and 0. 
After closing his own 
restaurant, he supported 
himself by cooking at the 
Kitchen Table Bistro and 
Bistro Sauce. But work- 
ing at a small restaurant 
is unstable employment, 
and when Sodexo came 
calling, Hechanova says, 
he was happy for the 
benefits and full-time hours. 

Known for his creative international 
flavor combinations, Hechanova doesn’t 
play with his full deck at Redstone. 
But he says that he particularly enjoys 
cooking for the cafeteria’s vegetarian 
station, where he has more flexibility to 
improvise. On a recent Friday, Tunisian 
vegetable stew and Moroccan couscous 
were among the North African-themed 
choices there. Other diners enjoyed 
anise-roasted pork loin with figs and 
apples, or wasabi-ginger jasmine-rice 

Hechanova credits UVM students 
with being “surprisingly discerning.” 
But, with a staff of mostly culinary new- 
bies and 1200 people to feed, he says he 
can’t get too ambitious. 

Someday, Hechanova says, he hopes 
to have the funds to open his own res- 
taurant again. Until then, he's eying 
the pop-up scene. Lovers of adobo and 
cauliflower cakes should keep their eyes 
peeled for his limited engagements in the 
near future. Or, like Rodney Dangerfield, 
they can head back to school. © 


I can be as creative as I want to on the 
restaurant side," he says. 

And, unlike many chefs, Machanic 
has a day that ends at 2 p.m., leaving him 
time to pick up his kids from school. The 
chef says that if he had known when he 
was younger that restaurant jobs would 
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make it impossible to see his kids, he 
would have chosen a different path, 
personally or professionally. But, thanks 
to Waterman, he’s struck a balance as a 
father and a chef. 


Chris Hechanova, 
chef, Redstone 
Unlimited Dining 

Even the most war-scarred chefs can 
probably count on one hand the number 
of times they’ve served 1200 diners. Chris 
Hechanova does it every day. This year, 
UVM instituted a new requirement that 


Authentic Movement 
Fall Class Series 

"Meditation in Movement" 
Taught by Bonnie Morrissey 
Psychologist-Master and 
Dance/Movement Therapist 
4 Sundays: 

Sept 22, Oct 20, 

Nov 24, Dec 15 
12:30-3:30 
at South End Studio 
$45/class (total $180) 


To register or more info 
www.bonniemorrissey.org 

802 - 651-7507 



Watch something LOCAL this week. 
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AUGUST FIRST BAKERY 

149 S. CHAMPLAIN ST (AT MAIN ST.) 
DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 

’SdurrnUuMalir/ntill'OwdiSJ, 

808-540-0060 AUGUSTFIRSTVT.COM 
MON-FRI 7:30AM-6PM / SAT 8AM-3PM 
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LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 



TO BE LISTED. YC 



The Last Word 

Print is dead — at least it is in Burlington-based theater artist Chris Caswell’s 
play The Puppet Shoppe. Presented by the Saints & Poets Production Company, 
the futuristic work features a society in which authorities have collected all 
existing books for the creation of a vast database. When two puppet-shop 
owners find themselves in possession of the world’s one remaining tome, they 
must reconcile whether to keep it or to turn it in. This moral dilemma drives 
the cerebral drama, which opens under the direction of Jordan Gullikson and 
poses questions about how knowledge is shared and the ramifications of the 
digital age. 

THE PUPPET SHOPPE 

2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m.; Sunday. September 15. 2 p.m.: see website for future dates, at Off 
Center for the Dramatic Arts in Burlington. $15. Info, 863-5966. flynntlx.org 



Rainbow Revelery 

The streets are alive with vibrant costumes, performers, marchers and eye- 
catching floats at the Pride Vermont Parade & Festival. Equality-minded folks 
celebrate the state’s lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, queer, intersex and 
allied residents with an array of events and activities. Beginning at the bottom 
of Church Street, the procession travels to Battery Park, where the festivities 
continue An afternoon of family-friendly fun includes live music, an interfaith 
prayer service and entertainment hosted by local drag queens Spice Celestial 
and Major Face. Adding to the merriment, the Northern Decadence Food and 
Travel Expo features food and wine samples from LGBTQ -friendly businesses. 
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PRIDE VERMONT PARADE & FESTIVAL 
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Feast of the Fields 

Farming and Vermont go hand in hand. 
Attendees at Shelburne Orchard’s 
Small Farms Food Fest celebrate the 
intimate side of the state’s locavore 
movement. More than 20 farms and 
food producers offer prepared fare and 
products ranging from artisan cheese 
to garden-fresh produce. Folks nosh on 
samples reflective of summer's bounty 
and welcome fall amid the orchard's 
apple trees. Kids get in on the pastoral 
party with a petting zoo and tractor 
hayrides, while Red Hot Juba and 
others bring live music to the family- 
friendly gathering. 


SMALL FARMS FOOD FEST 
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J essica Care Moore was ~f~ fa O 

the first poet to win 1 / 1 

the famed "Showtime 

at the Apollo” competition five times in a row. While this 
accomplishment established her as a literary force, it is just 
one of the wordsmith’s many claims to fame. The acclaimed 
performance artist has also graced international venues including Carnegie 
Hall with her poetry and solo theater shows. Moore's affinity for the written 
word is not limited to live delivery, however. In 1997 she founded Moore 
Black Press, under which she has published her own work, as well as work by 
Ras Bakara and others. 
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Deja Nous Presents SEVEN DAYS 



September 1 4 th • S PM 


at the 

FLYNN SPACE 

Reservations - 802 86-FLYNN • TICKETS - $12.00 
$10.00 for students, AFLCR members & Pause Cafe members. 



A by the award-winning documentary film, 
- “Journey of the Universe"", written by Brian 
. Swim me & Mary Evelyn Tucker. 


Emergent Universe 
Oratorio 


PREMIER BY COMPOSER - SAM GUARNACC1A 



, IV' •! 

m Showing, "Journey of the Universe”, September 14,7:00 PM, Main Street Landing Theatre, 
ussion to follow with Executive Producers - Mary Evelyn Tucter St John Crimm. 


COLCHESTER FARMERS MARKET: 

Colchester, 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 879-7576. 

MIODLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: Crafts, cheeses. 

Middlebury, 9 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 989-6012. 

SOUTH END FARMERS MARKET: Food produc- 

eats. ArtsRiot Burlington. 3:30-6:30 p.m. Free. 

SUN TO CHEESE TOURS: Fromage lovers go behind 

eludes a block of cheese. Info, 985-8686. 

WILLISTON FARMERS MARKET: Shoppers seek 

Wllllston. 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 879-8790, InfoSwII- 

games 

BURLINGTON GO CLUB: Folks gather weekly to 

health & fitness 

POSTURE FITNESS CLASS: 

Burlington. 6-7 p.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 

YOGA WITH TEA: Students Incorporate breath. 

5:30-6:30 p.m. $10; $5 for optional tea. Info, 

YOGA FOR HUNGER: 

Monitor Barn. Richmond. 6:30-7:30 p.m. $10: ad- 

AD VENTURE KITS: Creative thinkers ages 3 

a.m. Free; preregister. Info. 223-4665. 

AFTER-SCHOOL CRAFT: TISSUE PAPER LEAVES: 

space. Info. 849-2420. rairfaxllbrarian@gmaitcom. 
BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: Crawling tots and their 

Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 10:30 a.m.-noon 
Free; preregister. Info. 658-3659. 

Children's Room, llsley Public Library. Middlebury, 
FALL STORY TIME: Little ones share read-aloud 
Hlghgate Public Library. 11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 

HISTORY FOR HOMESCHOOLERS: In Spotlight 


MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 
tunes. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 11-11:30 


Hubbard Library, Montpelier. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free; 
STORY WALK: Kids and their caregivers read a 


ENGLISH-LANGUAGE CLASS FOR NEW 

6:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 


LGBTOA FAMILY PLAYGROUP: Li 

noon. Free. Info. 860-7812.jean@irul2.org. 

outdoors 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: Nature lovers 


WILD EDIBLE & MEDICINAL PLANT WALK: 

of the Herbs School. Woodbury, 5-6:30 p.m. $1-10 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 

MANSOUR FARHANG: 

sador to the UN conslc 


NANCY ELWESS: The professor of molecular genet- 

'NAVIGATING THE NEW VERMONT HEALTH CARE 
EXCHANGE’: Peter Sterling teaches attendees 

Montpelier. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

'REBUILDING THE F000SHED: REMAPPING 
OUR EXPECTATIONS FOR THE FOOD WE SHARE: 
AN EVENING WITH PHILIP ACKERMAN-LEIST: 


$20 for dinner: preregister. Info. 295-6300. 


Valley Players Theater. Waitsfield. 6 p.m. Free; see 
valleyplayers.com for details. Info. 839-9037. 
'PARASITE DRAG': George Pierce directs this 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE' 


'SAVVY SENIORS': Lyric Theatre and the 



words 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 



THU. 12 


agriculture 

INDOOR HERBS: An informative talk gives green 





ART TECHNIQUES GROUP: Creative minds 



business 


MOBILE MARKETING FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
WORKSHOP: Professionals leam the basics of mo- 


preregister. Info, 223-6091, pripley@vtsbdc.org. 


community 


WORCESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY ANNUAL 



SQUARE DANCE WORKSHOP: Swing your partner 



education 

PARTNERSHIP FOR CHANGE IMPLEMENTATION 




fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.ll. 6 a.n 

film 


■BLACKFISH': In the wake of three individuals' 



food & drink 

HOWTO FINO & EAT HUMANELY RAISED MEAT: 



SUMMIT SCHOOL POTLUCK: An evening of good 



WATERBURY FARMERS MARKET: Cultivators and 





games 

INTRODUCTION TO 8RIDGE CLASS: Louise Acker 



health & fitness 



I LICENSE 



thrill '**£ „*» 

1 To cause to teei a 
' intense sensation, 
excite greatly- 

i—rsrs— 

7B trails, acres 

ja £&***»»■ 

A 2 The most affordable 

skiing 

Northern Vermont. 


Purchase a Bash Badge and 
^ pay Just 425 per day & 
4(5 per aft ernoon halfday. 


r* er HaUoween. 



Champlain Mini] 

Maker Faired 


Saturday, Sept. 28 th & 
Sunday, Sept. 29 th 


Shelburne Farms 
10am-5pm & Uam-4pm 

BUY TICKETS 




Taking public transportation will be easier than ever with integrated trip 
planning through Google Transit and easy to find service upd at es. 

The mobile-friendly design makes navigating our site — _ 

a breeze when you're on the go. f n 1 B 

From local routes in the Burlington area to our * I If 
regional connections with GMTA, you'll find everything A, 
you need to get you where you need to go! 


Wide selection meets top style at the New Balance' store 
where you'll find the 574. It features the classic look that 
stands the test of time. 


New Balance Shoes, Clothing, Accessories and Free 1- 

Maple Tree Place | 288-9090 | newbalancewilliston.com I M-F 10-1 


>n-l Fit Service 

Sat 10-7. Sun 11-5 


Check out our new web site, 
launching Monday, September 9 th ! 


ICONS 
NEVER GO 
OUT OF 


— new ba ance wi iston 


= FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 


FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 


DOT WEEK: See WEO.ll, 10 a.m.-7:45 p.m. 

FALL FARMYARD FUN: Families listen to themed 
the tales. Shelburne Farms, 10:15-11 a.m. Free with 


HISTORY FOR HOMESCHOOLERS: See WED.ll, 1-3 
MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 

a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Preschoolers up to age 5 bust 

per family. Info. 878-4918. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 
parents alike. Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10-10:30 

STORY WALK: See WED.ll. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
WORCESTER PLAYGROUP: Little ones up to age 5 

9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 223-1312. 


ALISON AUCON: In "Farmers Markets. Food Justice 

COLIN RYAN: the dynamic speaker uses his skills 

KELLY ROHAN: The UVM professor of psychology 

disorder (SAD) in "Thinking Outside the Light Box: 
New Ways to Treat and Prevent the Winter Blues." 

UVM, Burlington. 4p.m. Free. Info. 656-3166. 

’PAST LIVES. DREAMS & SOUL TRAVEL': An open 

UVM, Burlington, 7-8 p.m. Free. Info. 800-772-9390. 
RUSS MCANDREWS: The president of the Boston 

SLIDE SHOW & PANEL DISCUSSION: Images 

VERMONT ARCHAEOLOGY MONTH BROWN BAG 
LUNCH SERIES: Local archaeologists consider their 


seminars 

BUILDING YOUR FOOD BRAND WORKSHOP: Nicole 


INTERNET SAFETY: AVOIDING SCAMS. FRAUD & 

NODE.JS SESSIONS: Programmers or all skill 

540-2524. 

REALISTIC FREESTYLE SELF DEFENSE: 

Plattsburgh, N.Y. 5:30 p.m. $15. Info, 518-645-6960. 


BURLINGTON ENSEMBLE 90/10 SERIES: Pianist 

7:30 p.m. $20. Info. S9B-9520. 

MICHAEL FRANTI & SPEARHEAD: The charismatic 

MUSICCTHE MEZZ: Artwork and rap by Zach's 

Williams Public Library. Woodstock. 4-7:30 p.m. 
Donations. Info, 457-2295. 


2012 album That Was Then as part of the THT 
Mlddlebury, 7 pun. $10. Info. 382-9222. 

NATIONAL THEATRE OF LONDON LIVE: A 

Hall Theatre. Woodstock. 7:30 p.m. $12-20. Info. 

'PARASITE DRAG': See WED.ll. 7:30 p.m. 

■ROBERT FROST: THIS VERSE BUSINESS': Emmy 

tickets. Info, 229-0492. 

'THE PUPPET SHOPPE': Saints and Poets 

the Dramatic Arts. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $15. Info. 
863-5966. 

words 

FALL BOOK SALE: See WED.ll. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
GRACE MATTERN: The New Hampshire-based 

KATHARINE BRITTON: Themes of loss, long- 

448-3350. 


FRI.13 » P.60 


It’s time to buy a house! 

We can help you put the pieces together. 




MEET THE EXPERTS: 


ANDREW D. MIKELL. ESQ. 
STATE MANAGER 


▼ 


Vermont (^Attorneys 
Title (Corporation 


ROBBI HANDY HOLMES 
REALTOR [ 





BARB MCHENRY 
LOAN OFFICER 

PrimeLending 


f^pj Vermont (^Attorneys 
-S— Title (Corporation presents a 

Home© 

Buying 

Seminar 

hosted by SEVEN DAYS 


Thursday, October 3, 6-8 p.m. 
ECHO LAKE AQUARIUM & SCIENCE CENTER 


5:30 Check-In 

LIGHT DINNER PROVIDED 


RSVP: 


BY NOON, THURS., OCTOBER 3 
STSEVENDAYSVT.COM 
OR 865-1020 x36 


□ 


SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH LAYAR 
TO RSVP 
SEE PAGE 9 





n 
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SEVEN DAYS ^- VERMONT VPR 

JL * DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES 1 ’ - 


calendar | 


■ PRESENT THE 2013 

■ I BURLINGTON 

BOOK FESTIVAL 

Three days of authorized activity 




SEPT. 20, 21 & 22 

DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 





#ecHo 


~ a/fitt enKiNa 
Ptref0V#HHce< no* 


msmiii simian -a— * 

SEVENDflYS H/ILDGEN 

S2DA0VANCE.Sg5DDS-HUSI IE 21-DNUNE aYNNHX.ORG • HDX HFUCE 153 MAIN SI. BIV 


THU.12 « P.58 

FRI.13 

comedy 

'SIT, STAY & STAND-UP!: Founded by local come 

862-0135. 

VERMONT DISPLACED COMICS: Hi 


BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: Samir Elabd leads 

7-8 p.m.; dance, 8-10 p.m. S14. Info, 862-2269. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE: Carol Compton, 

by Martba Kent and Val Medve. Elley-Long Music 
tory workshop. 7-7:30 p.m.; dance. 7:30-9:30 p.m. 

HANDS TO HONDURAS LATIN DANCE PARTY: 


fairs & festivals 


film 

'BLACKFISH': See THU.12. 7 p.m, & 9 p.m. 

INTERNATIONAL ANIMATION FEST SCREENING: 


Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 518-561-7545. 

LAKE PLACID CENTER FOR THE ARTS FILM 


Placid. N.Y. 7:30 p,m. $6. In 
'NORTHERN BORDERS': Based on Howard Frank 


BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: 

CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 
Chelsea, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 685-9987. chelseacom- 

FAIR HAVEN FARMERS MARKET: Grass-fed meats. 

Haven. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 747-4442. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Heirloom herbs and veg- 


QUEEN CITY CONTRA DANCE: 

kids under 12. Info. 371-9492 or 343-7165. 

OUEEN CITY TANGO MILONGA: Ho partner is re- 

p.m.; dance. 7:45-10 p.m. $7. Info, 877-6648. 

VERMONT SWING DANCE CHAMPIONSHIPS: 




BRANDON TRAINING SCHOOL CEMETERY 
MEMORIAL DEDICATION & SOCIAL GATHERING: 

10:30 a.m. Free; preregister. Info, 871-3064. 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See WEO.ll. 

OUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS 

Burlington City Hall Park 8 p.m. $14-16. info, 


under3. Info. 457-2355. 

HARDWICK FARMERS MARKET: A burgeoning 

StreeL Hardwick, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 533-2337. 


WESTFORD FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 
stalls. Westford Common. 3:30-6:30 p.m. Free. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 


ACORN CLUB STORY TIME: 


DOT WEEK: Si 
DUNGEONS & DRAGONS: Imaginative XP earners 




ENOSBURG FALLS STORY HOUR: Youngsters show 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 shake 


MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Music lovers of all ages join 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 



SAT.14 




JOHN SMYTH: With striking vocals, heartfelt lyr- 

Gifts. Hinesburg, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 482-5189. 

OPEN STUDIO: FOLK MUSIC LESSONS: John 

5-6 p.m. Free. Info. 223-8945. woodburystringsi* 

REED. ROSIN AND PEDAL The chamber mu- 

outdoors 

FALL MIGRATION BIRD WALKS: Avian enthusiasts 
Branch Nature Center. Montpelier, 7:30-9 a.m. 
229-6206. 

WHERE DOES THE GARDEN END? HEALING 
PLANTS OF THE TENDED WILD: Folk herbalist 

ter. Info, 223-8000. ext. 202. 

theater 

'PARASITE DRAG': See WED.ll. 7:30 p.m. 

ROBERT FROST: THIS VERSE BUSINESS': See 

THU.12 8 p.m. 

'THE PUPPET SHOPPE': See THU.12 7:30 p.m. 


TRADITIONAL CRAFT SATURDAYS: Visitors travel 


by Rebecca Lay. Tracy Hall. Norwich. 8 p.m. $5-8; 

SQUARE DANCE: Don Bachelder calls steps at 

Burlington, 7:30-10:30 p.m. $12-14 per couple. Info. 
985-2012 

SWING DANCE: Quick-footed participants get 


Champlain Club, Burlington. 8:30-11 a.m. $1 


VERMONT SWING DANCE CHAMPIONSHIPS: Si 


words 

FALL BOOK SALE: See WED.ll. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
JANE AUSTEN WEEKEND: Fans of the iconic 


'AGATHA CHRISTIE: CREATOR OF MISS JANE 
MARPLE AND HERCULE POIROT: Fans of the iconic 

879-0313. 

ASSEMBLY POPUP: Six Vermont artists celebrate 

BLUE RIDE FOR PROSTATE CANCER: Riders dress 


SAT.14 » P.62 


Office printing just got jreener 

INTRODUCING THE WORLD’S FIRST ERASABLE ECO-PRINTER! 




Reduce company 
paper costs. 

Built using bio-based 
plastics. 


AVAILABLE IN VERMONT EXCLUSIVELY FROM: 


JEMBSSMT O pFICE Systems Of Vermont 

\r www.osvcopiers.com / 1-800-501-8856 



FIND BOGS AT LENNY’S 

Willfston 879-6640 
St. Albans 527-0532 
Barre 476-7446 

www.lennyshoe.com 


WARM. WATERPROOF. WASHABLE. 




Lost Nation Theater 

One of (he Best Regional Theaters in America 
Winner: 'Best Th ea t — seven ^ays 8 the times argus 


FALL LINE-UP 


Emmy Winner & Tony Nominee Gordon Clapp 

Robert Frost: 

THIS VERSE BUSINESS thru Sept 22 

Tout-Thrilling WitchHunt: Tony Winner 'Best Ploy' 

The Crucible 

plays Ocl 10-27 
The Pary of the Year: Friday Novi... 

iheFOE 

S^KJAaLMlI 

FIND US- 
montpeller city hal 

229-0492 

lostnationtheater.org 


ph' 


m. 

oenix 

O O K S 




calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 





Are you allergic to dust mites? 


TIMBER LANE 
I Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC 



You may qualify for a clinical research trial 
for individuals with dust might allergies. 
Timber Lane Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC 
is looking for individuals who are: 

• 12 years of age or older 

• allergic to dust mites 

• have taken allergy medicine in the last year 


You may be compensated for time and travel! 


Please call Emily at (802) 865-6100 or email 
kimball@tlaaa.com for more information 



Software Tech Talks 

Join technology community members, 
students and professionals for sessions 
on a variety of software topics including 
programming, databases, web and more. 

Registration is free. 


8:30AM - 6PM 

Kalkin Hall 
UVM Campus 


FACT: Every two minutes someone is sexually assaulted. 
QUESTION: What are you going to do about UP 



0 


A 5K Walk/Run to 
End Sexual Violence 


When/Where: Saturday, September 14 


Raise Your Voice! 

Start a fundraising team, register or donate atwww.firstgiuing.com/lkwfund 


1 1 * L> 

w 


9 am registrations am: Walk/Run • Bike Path at Oakledge Park, Burlington, VT 

In Partnership With: 

um, km, wimerbomm _> H.O.P.L Works, SafeSpace am The KidSafe Collaborative 

Memorial Fund 
www.lkwlnnd.ors •I02.14J.7254 




ra's March is sponsored, in part, bv: 


KSV. 


SEVEN DAYS 





calendar 



PICTURE 

THIS! 


lew 


ART WORKS. WALKS O WORDS 


Plan your visual art 
adventures with our 
Friday email bulletin 
filled with: 

• art news, profiles 
and reviews 

• weekly picks for 
exhibits 

• receptions 
and events 


Subscribe today! 

sevendaysvt.com/review 


SPOOF/ vl ! 


AVEDA 


LADIES INVITED 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


outdoors 

BIRD-MONITORING WALK: Experienced birders 

Info. 434-3068. 

BIROING THE BASIN: THE BACK ROADS FIELD 


ILARIA BRANCOLI-BUSDRAGHI: The Mfddlebury 

bers. Info. 479-8500. 

'SHARPEN YOUR DOWSING SKILLS': At the 

Shelburne Town Offices. 10:30 a.m.-noon. $10: free 


at local hotspots. Meet at the Orwell 

p.m. $20-25; preregister. 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION 
CORPS CAMP SMITH 
HISTORY WALK: As part 
of the Waterbury 250th 



State Park, Waterbury. 1-3 


READING THE FORESTED LANDSCAPE: 


seminars 

INTRODUCTION TO DIGITAL VIDEO EDITING: Final 

WOOD. ORGANICS. LEATHER & TEXTILES 
WORKSHOP: Folks try their hand at specific conser- 

CABOT RIDE THE RIDGES: Scenic landscapes and 

$25-5o! Info. 563-2999. 

VERMONT 200 CHAMPIONSHIP WEEKEND: Racers 
for the final event of the 2013 season. Live music. 

Haven. 1:30 p.m. $10-20; $25 two-day pass includes 


THE ART OF BEING HAPPY': The Odlyana Center of 

■r. Info. 860-266-6041. inro® 

theater 


DEJA-NOUS: Jean- 

p.m. $10-12. Info. 863-5966. 
'PARASITE DRAG': See WED.ll. 


'ROBERT FROST: THIS VERSE BUSINESS': 

SeeTHU.12.8p.rn. 

"THE PUPPET SHOPPE': See THU.12, 2 p.m. & 7:30 


2014 HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTORCYCLES RED 
CARPET PREVIEW: Gearheads check out new rides 

BETTER LB THAN NEVER CAR SHOW: Hot wheels! 

Field, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Donations. InFo. 388-7951, ext. 1. 

CENTRAL VERMONT HUMANE SOCIETY YARD 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See WED.ll. 
LAWN SALE & SILENT AUCTION: 


SHOREHAM APPLE FEST: Extra Stout and Split 

and more. Proceeds benefit the Friends of the Platt 


8ARB WICKER: In 'Genealogy: Organizing Your 

BRUNO GRONING CIRCLE OF FRIENDS 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE: Attendees learn about 

Burlington. 3-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 253-8813. 


FALL BOOK SALE: See WED.ll. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
FALL COLORS BOOK SALE: Thousands of books 

5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

JANE AUSTEN WEEKEND: See FRI.13. 3 p.m. & 7 


SUN. 15 

community 

40TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION & 
BUILDING DEDICATION: 


SCRAPBOOKING CLUB MEETING: Those interested 

Room. Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury. 8 a.m.-l 
p.m. Free. Info, 758-2380. tinachesley®gmavt.net. 


ISRAEU FOLK DANCING: All ages and skill levels 


'8LACKFISH': See THU.12, 7 p.m. & 9 p.m. 

CHANDLER FILM SOCIETY: Mia Farrow and Jeff 

Randolph, 7 p.m. $9. Info. 431-0204 . 

NORTHERN BORDERS': See FRI.13. Holley Hall. 
Bristol, 7:30 p.m, $6-12; first come, first served. 

food & drink 

PANCAKE BREAKFAST: Neighbors catch up over 

l. Free. Info. 878-8071. 

IESERVATION PARTY & 
FERMENTATION FEST: The Swap 


activities. Info. 755-6336 
533-9929, swapslsters® 

SMALL FARMS FOOD FEST: 

SOUTH BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: Farmers. 

with the "Power of Produce* Club. South Burlington 

SUN.15 » P.66 








habitat LwWj oHrtfeJl orte- of <K kirt<A! 


MEET THE GRAND PRIZE WINNERS! 

Thanks to all participants who made our summer a bit more colorful 


SEVEN 


Ashley Cleveland 

Adventures 


Sarah Ouellette 

As Vermont As You Can Get 


Michael Purcell 


555 Shelburne Rd, Next Door to the Price Chopper • 802-862-0646 • CreativeHabitatVT.com 



JAY ^ PEAK 


Don’t judge a person 
by their beliefs, judge them by 
the mountains they ski & ride. 


JAY ^ PEAK 


4th Annual 

BEAN & BREW 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 5TH 12-6PM HOTEL JAY GREEN 


Coffee and beer sampling, live music, food, 
give-a-ways and activities for all ages 

Vendors include: 

VT Artisan, Backcountry, Brown & Jenkins 
Long Trail, Shed, Otter Creek, Kingdom Brewing 


JUDGE 

J SEASON PASS -*— ■* 


Includes commemorative drinking glass and 
twelve draught tickets for sampling 


jaypeakresort.com 


$499 adult (midweek, 
THROUGH 10/14/13 


$249 college 
THROUGH 11/5/13 


For more information and full list of vendors: 
jaypeakresort.com/Events / 802.327.21 54 





Are you thinking 
about starting 
or expanding 
your family? 


IF YOU ARE 
A WOMAN: 

Between the ages of 18 
and 42 and plan to become 
pregnant in the next year 

li^J Never had a child before; or 
m Have diabetes or hypertension, or 
m Had preeclampsia, or 
Have a family history of 
hypertension or preeclampsia 

THEN 

Researchers at the University of Vermont 
would like to speak with you. This study 
will examine risk factors for preeclampsia, 
a disease of pregnancy. 

Financial compensation of up to S3 75 is 
provided. We will provide you with ovulation 
detection kits to aid timing your conception. 


f\ L\sd*Yit' Fi'Aset' 

0r NataIic Haas 

Sunday September 22 • 7:30 pm 
$50 Day of Show'; Students $15 


calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


STOWE FARMERS MARKET: Preserves, produce 

Barn Shops Field. Stowe. 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. 
Info. 472-8027 or 498-4734. infb@stowevtfarmers- 


WILLISTON CHOWDER CHALLENGE: Ladle it up! 

Info, 373-4326. 

WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers and 

Champlain Mill. Winooski, 10 am. -2 p.m. Free. Info. 
413-446-4684.winooskimarket@gmail.com. 


health & fitness 


SUNDAY YOGA: Chelsea Varin teaches various 
Plattsburgh. N.Y.. noon. Free. Info. 518-314-9872. 


BASKET8ALL SKILLS CLINIC: Drive to the hoop! 

Colchester. 9:30 a.m.-noon S25; preregister. Info. 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Little ones 


STORY WALK: See WED.11.1C 

SUNDAYS FOR FLEDGLINGS: A 

language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION 
GROUP: DIMANCHES: Part 

4-5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 


others. McCarthy Arts Center, St. Michael’s College. 

’EMERGENT UNIVERSE ORATORIO’: A viewing of 

info, 734-0279. 


MUSHROOM WALK & TALK: Robert Resnik and 

South Burlington, 10 a.m.-l p.m. $10-20; preregis- 
ter; limited space. Inro. 864-3073. 

PITTSFORD RIDGE HIKE: Site interpreter Carl 

Battlefield State Historic Site, 2-5 p.m. S2: free for 
kids under 15. Info, 273-2282. 

SUNDAY MORNING BIKE RIDES: Cyclists pedal 

South Burlington. 8-10 a.m. Free. Info, 864-0473. 

TOUR OE FARMS: Bikers make frequent stops at 

istration. 9:30-11:30 a.m.: tour. 11:30 a.m. $13-50. 
InfO, 382-0401. 

VERMONT 200 CHAMPIONSHIP WEEKEND: See 

SAT.14. 1:30 p.m. 

WOMEN’S PICKUP SOCCER: Ouick-footed ladies of 

Starr Farm Athletic Field. Burlington, 8-8 pm. $3; 


Igbtq 

NORTHERN DECADENCE 
FOOD & TRAVEL EXPO: 

auction and more. Battery Park, Burlington, 
244-6828. 

PRIDE VERMONT PARADE & FESTIVAL: Performers. 

12:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-9677. 

music 

CLASSICAL CONCERT OF VOICE PIANO & CELLO: 



ROTA READERS BOOK CLUB: Bookworms bring 

discussion. ROTA Gallery, Plattsburgh, N.Y., 4-5 p.m. 
Free. Info, 518-314-9872. 


M0N.16 


community 

SWANTON PUBLIC HEALTH CARE FORUM: The 


PLANBTV ICE CREAM SOCIAL: Locals satisfy their 


SCOTT MCLAUGHLIN: The 

The Outfitting of the 


dance 

ADAPTIVE INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCING: 

863-6713. 


NORTHERN BORDERS’: See FRI.13. Shelburne Town 
Hall. 7:30 p.m. $6-12; first come, fir 


FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: See 

THU.12.6-7p.rn. 

HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft Larken 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.11. 7-8 p.m. 

YOGA WITH TEA: See WED.11. 6:15-7:15 p.m. 


theater 

BIRDCATCHER IN HELL’: 

’ROBERT FROST: THIS VERSE BUSINESS': See 

THU.T2,7p.m. 

"THE PUPPET SHOPPE': See THU.12, 2 p.m. 

words 

FALL BOOK SALE: See WED.11. noon-5 p.m. 

JANE AUSTEN WEEKEND: See FRI.13. 11:30 a.m. 
PAUL CHRISTENSEN: The award-winning author 

$5. Info, 247-4295. 


ALICE IN NOOOLELAND: Youngsters get acquainted 

MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 bust 

nal folk. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston. 
10:45 a.m. Fr 


MY CHILD & ME COOKING CLASS: BUTTERMILK 
OATMEAL MUFFINS: Kiddos 5 and under join 

MultiGenerational Center. Burlington. 9:30-10:30 

STORY WALK: See WED.11, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 


an, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. In 


. BAKER & JOE FLOW 


M0N.16 » P.68 



patched? 


drink it all in with., 



six pack 
onstage 



solo 

6 tickets 
6 shows 

s 90 

$15/ticket! 



duo 

12 tickets 
6 shows 

s 150 

$12. 50/ticket! 



Are you a 20- or 30-something 
looking to meet other local culture 
vultures? A young couple with 
a thirst for the performing arts? 

A curious theater fan looking to 
try a new musical brew? 

Back by popular demand! The 
Burlington community is working 
together to help recent graduates 
and young workers explore the 
local performing arts scene. 

Grab a six pack — and go! 


don’t 

flake. 

This is a really good deal 
and there are limited tickets 
available for each show. 

Buy now for the best seats at 

sixpackonstage.com 



SCAN THIS PAGE WITH 
LAYAR TO RESERVE 
YOUR SEATS 
SEE PAGE 9 



supported by 


7 Community Foundation 


calendar 



[frv¥nk:s 

ng 


Vest Center St.,Wmoo 
Mon-Sat 1 1 am- 1 Opm 
Sunday 4pm-9pm 



802-655-2423 
www.papa-franks.com j 

call 86 3 -TOGO for delivery I 



RESEARCH VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 

A study of how the brain is affected by the type of fat you eat. 
Healthy people (18-40 yr) needed for an 8-week NIH study. 
Participants will receive all food for 8 weeks and $1000 upon 
completion of the study. If interested, please contact 

B university Dr. C. Lawrence Kien at 

^Vermont 802-656-9093 or debenste@uvm.edu 





SK RUNNING SERIES: Athletes break a sweat In a 



CATHERINE SCHERWENKA: The lecturer recounts 




TUE.17 

business 

VERMONT BUSINESSES FOR SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY TERRY EHRICH AWARD 
CEREMONY & DINNER: Local professionals 



community 

COMMUNITY DRUM CIRCLE: Percussionists of all 



dance 



SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Ouick-footed 
participants get moving in different styles, such as 

required. Champlain Club. Burlington, 7:30-9:30 




'SHORED UP' & ENVIRONMENTAL FORUM: Ben 



food & drink 

COCKTAIL WALK: Distillers, producers and bar 



ENOSBURG FALLS FARMERS MARKET: See SAT.14. 
RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See SAT.14. 


games 


MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards deter- 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVI 


health & fitness 
kids 


BACK TO SCHOOL WASTE REDUCTION: A CSWD 



CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists engage their imagi- 



PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: 'I LOVE BOOKS': 






language 

CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH: David Forman facil 



FRENCH CONVERSATION OROUP: Beginner- 



music 



outdoors 

CHITTENDEN BROOK PLANT WALK: Green 



seminars 

BUILDING YOUR FOOD BRAND WORKSHOP: See 
HAPPINESS MEDITATION: Experienced medita- 



INTERNET SAFETY: PROTECTING YOUR HOME 
NETWORK: Computer users learn protective mea- 



REALISTIC FREESTYLE SELF DEFENSE: SeeTHU.12. 


CATAMOUNT TRAIL RUNNING SERIES: Runners 



WED. 18 


activism 

SEIZING THE MOMENT TO END MASS 
INCARCERATION: Like-minded folks join state rep- 



business 

SMALL BUSINESS FORUM: Vermont's direct 



community 

COMMUNITY FORUM: Vermont Health Connect's 



OPEN ROTA MEETING: See WED.ll. B p.m. 

ST. ALBANS PUBLIC HEALTH CARE FORUM: 





Shelburne Farms 


HARVEST 


A Celebration of Vermont Farms, Forests, & Future 

C * rnr^T-T ' T . 'A- TV* 

IPI 

^11 V/Aciy 

Saturday * SEPTEMBER 2 1 » 10 am— 4 Pm. 









FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 


■vgYES OFTuFVjQRLP, 


Royal Canoe 





The Courtyard Homes at Finney Crossing 
From the low $340's! 


; at Finney Crossing are unlike anything else in 
try homes are flexible and spacious, energy- 
•rtilied, with all of the Snyder quality you love, 
i living! Also Available: 

suite available Jownhomes from 
iraT $389,900 

tennis courts Carriage Homes 

from $424,900 


Finney 

CROSSING 

802.857.5673 


Open daily 12-5 o 
by appointment. 


3o to sevendaysvt.com and answer^ trivia 

Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 

aw*,. - ■ - - - - - 


M— Mi IIIIHIM l—HI II il'l 11 ifl'WIMW 1 

Visit SnyderHomesVT.com 




IN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TO 



language 

ENGLISH-LANGUAGE CLASS FOR NEW 
AMERICANS: See WED.ll, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 

outdoors 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: See WED.ll, 

politics 


VERMONT LIBERTARIAN PARTY TOWN CAUCUS: 



seminars 

SOCIAL MEDIA SURGERY WORKSHOP: Flummoxed 




GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: See 


talks 


CLAUDETTE SORTINO: The member of the 






p.m. MICHAEL ARNO WITT: In 'Poetry of Music/ the 




SOCCER TOT PROGRAM: Youngsters get a kick Stearns Performance Space. Johnson State 

Highgate Sports Arena. 6 p.m. Free; preregister. 




COMMUNITY 

MEDICAL 

SCHOOL 

FALL 2013 / ; - ' - 

Carpenter Auditorium at ((he UVM Given Medical Building 


rSaturday September 21 st 2013 

Walk/Run to End Lupus Now 




5 kilometers (3.1 miles) 
Rain or Shine 


Oakledge Park Burlington, VT 

Registration at 10:00 Walk/Run at 11:00 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17,6:00-7:30 PM 
Who Owns Your Genes? How the Patent 
System Impacts Physicians and Patients 

Debra Leonard , M.D., Ph.D., Chair of Pathology 
and Laboratory Medicine 

Jh 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 6:00-7:30 PM 

HIV/AIDS: How Care in 
Vermont Has Changed 

Christopher Grace, M.D., Director 
of Infectious Disease, and 
Deborah Kutzko, A.P.R.N. 


m 


f* 



Sessions are FREE! 

Please register in advance Fletcher I 

at www.fletcherallen.org/cms 2^- Jj 

or call 802-847-2886. ve^on-'s'^TToe- 


Call to get your 
pledge envelopes 

802-244-5988 

Register online, coll to get your pledge 
envelope or at the registration table 
the day of the event. 


Food-Fun-T-shirts or 
Hats for all participants 
Quilt Raffle Drawing 


I The University 
of Vermont 


802-244-5988 

877-73LUPUS 

lupusvermont@myfairpoint. net 
LupusVT.org 


WALK 
T0END 
LUPUS 
.NOW 




September 14th 11-4 
& September 15th 11-3 


Jo Ann Thibault of Barnyard Farm Stand 
will be selling PINK PUMPKINS 
with 100% of the proceeds going 
to the Vermont Cancer Center. 


Helping Breast Cancer Research 
One Pumpkin At A Time 


Location: 483 Mill Pond Road, Colchester 
For more details, email Jo Ann at: 






classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS ANI 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


ACCESS ART CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGF 


astrology 




bartending 

GARDEN COCKTAILS: Lea 


Veight Training, Weight Be 


building 


SE WORKSHOP: A 


5270/person; $243/BCA me 


V: WHEEL THROWING: Ai 


of clay and all glazing and fi 
costs. Ages 16 and up. Instri 
Chris Vaughn. Weekly on Til 

5225/person: S203/BCA me 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 


available online . 


Cost $27 o/person: S243/BCA 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING II: 


\Y SCULPTING: Le 


Cost: $300/person; $270/BCA 


cs of wheel-working. 


Sep. 20-Dec. 13. 8-10 p.m. Cost: 
$12/participant; $7I/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: Burlington City 
Arts, 250 Main St.. Burlington. 

DROP-IN: FAMILY WHEEL: 


Cost: $2 5/person: $22.S0/BCA 
Studio. 250 Main St., Burlington. 

DESIGN: ADOBE ILLUSTRATOR 


person: SIB4.50/BCA members. 

DROP-IN: ADULT WHEEL: 

wheel? Spend a Friday night with 


135 Church St, Burlington. 

KIDS: CLAY CREATURES: Tak 


leopard piggybank, clay gargoyle 

Kim Desjardins. Nov. 2 1-3 p.m. 
Cost: $25/person: S22.S0/BCA 


those store-bought ones. Space 

Cost: SBO/person: S72/8CA 
135 Church St. Burlington. 

KIDS: DUCT TAPE DESIGN: 


ing sculptures. Price inch 


PAINTING: CONTEMPORARY 


?e materials list online. Ages 
eeklyonWed..Oct.2-Nov. 
trson; S293/BCA members. 


person; S230/BCA mi 


O: B&W DARKROOM: 


0: FILM/DIGITAL SL 




body 


ACCESS CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU 


EL THROWING: 


IM CHANDELIER: 


ILLUSTRATION: Learn a variety 


DARKROOM: T; 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES <= 




to B&W Film or equivalent. 
Weekly on Tliu.. OcL 10-Dec, 
19, 6-9 p.m. Cost: $275/per- 
son; $Z47.50/BCA members . 


St„ Burlington. 

PRINT: ETCHING: This type of 


want to maKe highly detailed 






Weekly on Mon.. Sep. 23-0c L ZB. 
6-8:30 p.m. Cost $Z00/person: 
S1B0/BCA members. Location: 
Burlington City Arts. Z50 Main 
St, Burlington. 

PRINT: INTRO TO 




Heather's work at heatherkasvin- 

on Tue., Sep. 24-0ct. ZB. Cost: 
$215/person; $19 4/BCA mem- 

Arts. 2S0 Main St.. Burlington. 

PRINTING: HAND-PRINTED 

with fashion designer and owner 
of Where Clothing line Amy Wild. 
Dye. batik and block print on 


SZS/person: S22.50/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Print Studio. 
250 Main St.. Burlington. 


WHAT'S NEXT FOR BUSINESS 
OWNER: Isolated in yourbusi- 


CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
Hlnesburg. Info: 482-7194. 


and up. Weekly on Thu.. Sep. 26- 
Oct. 24. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $145/ 


cooking 


BREWING 101: An in-depth look 


St, Burlington. 

SILKSCREENING: Learn a variety 

drawn, photographic or borrowed 




Instructor Torrey Valyou. Weekly 
on Thu., Sep. 26-0ct. 24. 6 -8:30 
p.m. Studio visit on Oct. 30. Cost: 
5200/person: $1 BO/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Print Studio. 
250 Main St.. Burlington. 

TEENS: SILKSCREEN: Take your 


Bag Sewing Pillows. Needle 


NEEOLE FELTING CLASS: 


Weekly on Thu.. Sep. 19-0cL 

255 South Champlain St, 

computers 

ACCESS COMPUTER CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU 
HIGH SCHOOL: 200 Offer- 

File & Control Panels, Cloud 
Google Sketchup. MS Word 


MS Excel Basics, Excel Up: The 



Burlington Garden Center, 1 28 
660-3505 x4, gardenerssupply- 


ACCESS CRAFT CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for all 

Machining, Basket Weaving. 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 


felting needles (38T. 38S. 36T). 

1-2:30 p.m. Cost: $2S/Person. 
Lifestyle Marketplace. 180 Flynn 


B-TRU DANCE W/ DANIELLE 
VARDAKAS DUSZKO: 8-Tru is 

training this fall/winter. $50/ 


256 Pine St. Burlington. Info : 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


Info: 497-0136, honestyogastu- 

BEGINNER SWING DANCE 

864-8382. terrybour@gmail.com. 


CVU High School, 369 CVU Pd.. 

TRANSITIONS: SEASONAL 
APPROACH: Eight week series. In 

26-0ec 12 (no class OcL 10. 17. 31, 
Nov. 26J. Cost: $160/registratlon 

862-5302, topazweis@gmx.net. 


9:15 p.m. Cost: $10/l-hr. class. 

Crandall. 598-9204. crandall- 

FREE CLASSES GRAND 
OPENING: Free kids, teens. 

Dance Studio. 127 Porters Point 


drumming 

TAIKO. DJEMBE & CONGAS!: 


p.m. $72/6-weeks. I 
5:20 p.m. $60/6-weeks. Djembe 


UPPER BACK-SHOULOER-NECK: 


19, 10:30-11:30 a.m. Cost: $75/ 
person. Location: 100 Ten Stones 
Circle. Charlotte. Info: 735-3770. 


healing arts 

HEALING TOUCH FOR ANIMALS: 


Jan. 2, 7:30-8:30 p.m. $54/3 
Taiko Space. 208 Flynn Ave.. 

Stuart Paton, 999-4255. spa- 

empowerment 

ACCESS CLASSES IN HINESBURG 
AT CVU HIGH SCHOOL: 200 of- 

Solar Energy 101, Bridge: 2 


Sep. 27-29. Cost: $5 80/20 hrs. 
Touch for Animals. 24 South St, 

McCloud, 372-4822, karenmc- 

ILLNESS: A JOURNEY OF 




9 a.m.-noon. Cost $35/3-hr 




TOUCH DRAWING: OPENING TO 




JoumeyWorks. 11 Kilbum St. 
Jennie Krlstel. 860-6203 Jkris- 

WOMEN’S FULL MOON 
GATHERING: Our Full Moon 

860-6203. jkristel61@hotmail. 

YOU CAN HAVE A HEALING 

Barbara Clearbridge. 324-9149 . 


CLEANSE FOR A HEALTHIER 


Sep. 16, 6-7:30 p.m. Cost: $160/ 

Perkins, 735-1766. bryn@bryn- 


CLEANSE FOR A HEALTHIER 

you. Tue. starting Sep. 17, 6-7:30 

Stalest Montpelier. Info: Inner 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 


HEALTH « P.73 



DRAWING FUNDAMENTALS: For 


Weekly on Thu.. Sep. 26 -Oct 
24. 7-9 p.m. Cost: $J25/person. 

FALL FOLIAGE PHOTOGRAPHY: 

autumn. Saturday, Paul leads 

Paul Rogers. Sep. 27. 6:30-8:30 


Sep. 28. 9 a.m.-S p.m. Cost: $100/ 


Integrative Herbalism. 252 Main 
224-7100. inroVvtherbcenter.org. 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Late Summer Wild 
Plant Walk, Sep. 11. 5-6:30 p.m. 
Sliding scale $10 to $0. prereg- 

house, Sep. 28 & OcL 26, 1-3 p.m. 


2014 Eight Month Certification 

nection with Nature. Apr. 26-27. 
May 24-25. Jun. 28-29, Jul. 26- 


$1750. payment plan $187,50/ 


VERY MERRY THEATRE THIS 

ings: 333 Troupe, "Wind in the 
Ashley!. Stage Goes Pop!, 'Circo 
Playing with Shakespeare. 

Club. Location: 333 Stage 
Very Merry Theatre. 333 North 

LaCount. 522-3743. Jordan® 


language 




website for details. Cost: SI 00/ 

233-7676. maggiestandley& 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE FRENCH 
CLASSES FOR ADULTS: Your 

meets Tuesdays 8:30-10 a.m. 
Saturdays 9:30-11 a.m. See full 

Francaise Center. 123 Ethan Allen 
Mlchellne, 


ACCESS LANGUAGE CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for all 




CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd , 
Hlnesburg. Info: 482-7194. 

ANNOUNCING SPANISH 
CLASSES: Join us for adult 






In Waterbury Center. 585-1025. 

ABSOLUMENT! FRENCH FOR 


of Champlain Valley. 257 Pine 

AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 


Info: Vermont Aikido. 862-9785, 

VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 


certlfied 6th Degree Black Belt 


55 Leroy Rd.. Williston. Info: 
660-4072. julio@bjjusa.com. 


TRAUMA RESOLUTION. 16 CEUS: 


480 Thomas Rd.. Shelburne. In 



of the topics that will be covered, 
p m. Cost: $285/16 CEUs (S260 




BRINGING MINDFULNESS TO 
DIFFICULT EMOTIONS: During 


29. 7-9 p.m. Cost: $100 Locatlon: 

CHOD: CUTTING THROUGH THE 


Sep. 27. 7-9 p.m.. Sat.. Sep. 28 10 

29 10 a.m.-noon & 2-4 p.m. Cost: 
$150/person prepaid; $175 at the 

Office. 2nd floor. 5420 Shelburne 


8:45 a.m.). Cost: $30/hatf-day 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 






Shambhafa Center 767 S. 
658-6795, burlingtonshambha- 


BILL REED VOICE STUDIO: Now 


Bill Reed Voice Studio, 7967 
Spear SL, S. Burlington. 

SOUND RECORDING AND 
COMPOSITION: Guided ’sound- 


27-Nov. 78, 6-9 p.m. Cost: $745/ 
person; 5730.50/BCA members. 


It.. Burlington. Info: 865-7766. 


paddling 


KAYAKING AND 
PADDLEBOARDING: Interested 

but sea kayaking, which Is $99/ 


photography 

ACCESS CAMERA CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for all 

Skills, Photoshop Basics, Digital 

i: CVU High 


qi gong 


WILD GOOSE QI-GONG WORK- 
SHOP: Wild Goose Oi-Gong is an 


6 free class 16-8 p.m.). Sep. 7 (9 
a.m. -4:30 p.m.) & Sep. 8 (2-7 
p.m.). Cost: S765/77 hrs of class 


Isaiah Kiley, 238-2637, IkileyS 

reiki 

BLISSFUL WELLNESS CENTER: 


REIKI I AND II W/ ANNE 
MARTIN: Reiki healing is a 

9:30 a.m.-l :30 p.m. Cost: $35 0/ 

75 San Remo On. suite 204. S. 

spirituality 

ALCHEMY: PERSONAL 
POWERFIELD: Learning the 


PROUDLY CELEBRATING A DECADE OF SERVICE 


Getting you where 
you need to go! 



10 


Celebrate with us: 

State House Lawn 
Montpelier 

Monday, September 23, 
between 5:30 - 9:00 AM 


The Montpelier LINK Express has had an 
amazing decade of growth and success, serving 
more than 640,000 passengers since 2003. 
We're committed to the important role that LINK 
Express buses play in our transportation system, 
and look forward to another ten years of serving 
our communities. 

Learn more about our routes and services 

at cctaride.org and gmtaride.org 



— ann rocne — 

casual furniture, inc. 


Not ready for 
summer to end? 

(neither are we!) 



Wyeth Vertigo 

Extreme perspectives, unconventional angles, and powerful narratives in 
36 works by N.C., Andrew, and Jamie Wyeth, three generations of one of the 
most influential dynasties in modern American art. 

On view through October 31 

"... a fascinating, — and, as the title hints, disorienting — glimpse into the 
imaginary worlds of the Wyeths. " 

- Boston Globe 


^ National Life 
^ Group 


VPR 


, 802-985-3346 


SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 





= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 




Sep. 28 & Sun., Sep. 29. 1-5 p.m. 
Cost: $225/both 4-hr. days, incl. 


GIRLOSOPHY W/ ANNE MARTIN: 

San Remo Dr., suite 204, S. 

LIVING IN LOVE: A MASTER 
ENERGY CLASS: An experiential 


Clover La., Waterbury. In fo: Sue. 
244-7909. 

support groups 

ABA FAMILY SUPPORT GROUP: 

Affected by Addiction (ABA) 


Tai Chi Institute. 100 Church 
St, Burlington. Into: 363-689 O, 


SHELBURNE TAI CHI: 
BEGINNERS: Long River Tai Chi 
Circle is the school of Wolfe 


strength, flexibility, vitality, 

a class. Location: Bao Tak Fat 


TAI CHI EASY FOR 
HYPERTENSION: I 

S 140/series. Location: Vermont 
75 San Remo Dr., suite 204, S. 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


ea month. 5:30-6:30 p.m, Sep. 
18 & Oct 2. Location: Turning 


VERY MERRY THEATRE THIS 

ings: 333 Troupe. "Wind In the 


Club. Location: 333 Stage ® 
Very Merry Theatre. 333 North 
Winooski Ave, Burlington, info: 

LaCount 522-3743, Jordan© 


FINDING JOY AT MID-LIFE: 




begins Wed, Oct 9. 9-10 a.m. 

the library). 5376 Shelburne Rd„ 

Chi Circle. Patrick Cavanaugh, 
490-6405. patrick&longriver- 

SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 


5:30-8 p.m. Cost: 5635/person: 

75 San Remo Dr., suite 204. S. 


writing 


CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS: 


5150/6 2-hr. sessions. Location: 


25. 5:30 p.m. $125. Wed.. 5:30 
p.m., Sat., 8:30 a.m. $lB/class, 
560/mo, 5760/3 mo. Location: 
Mindful Breath Tai Chi (formerly 

Healing Center), 180 Flynn Ave., 
Burlington. Info: 735-5465. 






Info: Wind Ridge Books of 

DELIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


EXPLODING THE MOMENT/ 
WRITING: This half-day class 


Sep. 75. 2-5 p.m. Cost: 540/3- 

Writers' Collective. 47 Maple 
SL, suite 220, Burlington. Info: 


FINISH YOUR NOVEL!: How 


Shelburne. Info: Wind Ridge 
Bam. 985-3091, lin@wlndridge- 

CHILDREN'S BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION: Sarah Dillard 


9. Jan. 17, Feb. 15. Mar. 22. Apr. 
79, May 17, Jun. 21, Jul. 19, Aug. 
23. Cost: 5950/3 hrs. every 5 

233 Falls Rd.. Shelburne. Info: 
the Writers' Barn. 985-3097, 

FIVE RULES FOR WRITING 
SHORT: No matter whether 

pan. Cost: 5700/5-hr. workshop. 


Writers' Barn. 985-3097. Lin© 

JOURNAL WRITING: This class 


Writers' Collective. 47 Maple 
SL. Suite 220, Burlington. Info: 


PRIMING THE PUMP FOR 
NANOWRIMO: This class Is for 


Cost: 5150/2-hr. weekly class. 
Location: The Writers' Barn, 233 
Falls Rd.. Shelburne. Info: Wind 

Writers' Barn. 985-3097. (in® win- 


Wrlter s' Collective. 47 Maple 
SL. suite 220. Burlington. Info: 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

you choose. $14/class, $130/class 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 


515/class or $130/10-class card, 
or $100/10-class punch card. 


ition: North End 
Old North End. Burlington. Info: 

LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 


on Tue, Oct IS-Feb. IS. Cost: 
S9 95/series. There are 3 pay- 
ment options avail. Please call 

75 San Remo Dr, suite 204, S. 


TRAUMA-SENSITIVE YOGA 

Therapy . 75 San Remo Dr, suite 
Sheerer. 999-2703, vtcit.com. 
YOGA ROOTS: Flexible, inflexible. 


Sport Shoe Center. S. Burlington. 
Info: 497-0736. honestyogastu- 

HOT YOGA BURLINGTON: A 
DEDICATED HOT FLOW STUDIO: 

Barkan Method Hot Yoga in a 




Yoga Roots. 6227 Shelburne 


Shelburne. Info: 985-0090. yoga- 

YOGA FOR ANXIETY AND 
ADDICTION: Within anxiety. 


Sep. 78-Nov. 6, 5:30-7 p.m. Cost: 

-_ suite 204, S. 


13-75. Classes 7 days a wk. $14/ 
single yoga class; $120/10-class 
card: $130/monthly unlimited; 

Chace Mill, suite 726. Burlington. 
Info: 343-8119. taughingriv- 

PRATYAAGATI JOURNEY HOME: 


Tue. starting Oct 1. 5:30-6:45 
Therapy. 75 San Remo Dr, suite 



COLOR YOUR FALL! 


ANTI-AGING 
CORRECTIVE FACIAL 
8 RELAXING CHAIR MASSAGE 
COMBO ONLY S75 

Through Sept. 30th 


GARDEN MUMS 

Lots of colors to 
choose from! 


.APPLES & PEARS 

From our orchard: 
Honey Crisp and Macs. 
Red, Green or Asian Pears. 


APPLE CIDER I 
DONUTS 

Made fresh every day! 


SCAN THIS PAGE 
TO VISIT US 
ON FACEBOOK! 


J TOOTSIES 


166 Battery Street • Downtown Burlington 
802.658.6006 • tootsiesminispa.com 


Think dental coverage is unimportant? 

Think again... 


10/2S 


ETHEL. 


Having a pleasant smile, whiter teeth, and fresher breath are just a few of 
the benefits of going to the dentist on a regular basis. More importantly, 
studies show that your oral health is linked to your overall health.' 


Van Cliburn Silver Me 


Research indicates that poor oral health is linked to an increased risk of 
heart disease, diabetes, respiratory disease, and stroke. 


Hugo Wolf Ouartett 


Reliable protection for individuals and families is now available through 
Northeast Delta Dental. Enrolling is easy. You can do it online, and it takes 
just a few minutes. Smile, knowing that you’re taking good care of yourself 
and your family. 


Lucy Kaplan9ky ,<r i Richard Shmdell 
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Gabriel Kahane and Rob Moose, 
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SB 802-655-3440 
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Late Bloomer 


Charles Bradley talks soul, sadness and salvation 

BY DAN BOLLES 





W hen Charles Bradley answers 
his phone on his tour bus to 
speak with a Seven Days re- 
porter, his voice, that glorious 
geyser of a voice, is a barely audible croak. 
The Screaming Eagle of Soul's tired rasp 
on this day can most likely be attributed to 
his recent run of West Coast shows, per- 
formances that surely tax his 65-year-old 
pipes. But the weariness in his tone runs 
deeper than mere physical exhaustion. 

Bradley was a runaway at age 14 and 
lived on the streets of New York City for 
two years. He then bounced around from 
Maine to California — including stints in 
Alaska and Canada — working as a line 
cook, before eventually returning home to 
care for his previously estranged mother. 
Bradley says he always had dreams of be- 
coming a famous soul singer. But he first 
had to live through personal nightmares 
that ranged from sleeping in subway cars 
as a teenager to his brother’s murder to 
nearly dying from an allergic reaction to 
penicillin. 

Bradley moved home in the late 1990s. 
s He was discovered while moonlighting 
JJ at shabby NYC nightclubs as a fiftysome- 
3 thing James Brown impersonator — he 
< called himself “Black Velvet." Beginning 
S in 2002, he released a few largely ignored 
singles on the soul-revivalist label Daptone 
Records. It wasn't until 2011, when Dap- 
tone compiled those songs for Bradley’s 
m soul-baring full-length debut, No Time for 
2 Dreaming, that the world began to take 
8 notice. “That’s when I stepped out of the 
H darkness and into the light,” he says. 

5 Since then Bradley’s story has become 
legend. In 2012 he was the subject of a 
critically acclaimed documentary, Soul of 
w America, a film he says he still hasn’t seen 
5 because it's too painful and personal. Ear- 
z lier this year he released a second record, 
3 Victim of Love, that, much like his debut, 
“ is rooted in the pain of his personal hard- 
ship — though this time of the romantic va- 
riety. But it also suggests a humble sort of 
redemption blooming amid its late-1960s- 
inspired psychedelic soul grooves. 

This Saturday, September 14, Bradley is 
cs a headliner at the Grand Point North mu- 
ll sic festival at Burlington’s Waterfront Park. 
S Seven Days spoke with the singer about his 


tumultuous early life, his newfound career 
and what he hopes to do next. 

SEVEN DAYS: Some people probably 
don't know that your main musical out- 
let used to be as a James Brown imper- 
sonator. Was it a challenge for you to 
go from essentially pretending to be 
someone else to performing as yourself 
and putting so much 
of yourself out into 
the world? 

CHARLES BRAD- 
LEY: Doing James 
Brown was some- 
thing I loved to do. 

I love the funkiness, 
the soulfulness. But 
doing Charles Brad- 
ley is about going into 
my soul, bringing my 
truth in the lyrics. And that's the hardest 
part, because I’m bringing a lot of my past 
experiences. 

SD: Do you feel vulnerable sharing that 
part of yourself? 

CB: Sometimes it’s very painful. I dig 
down deep and feel those moments. My 
grandmother used to say, “Behind every 
word there’s a picture." Sometimes when 
I’m singing I see the picture of the things 
I've gone through. Even now, I still see the 


things I've been through. And I have to 
keep myself very humble, very straight, not 
to get corrupted, and to keep the love and 
compassion that's inside me. 

SD: How do you do that? 

CB: I have spiritual things that keep me 
going. If I didn't have God in my heart to 
keep me strong, I don’t know what I would 
have done in my life. 
I look at kids back in 
the projects, 14 years 
old. I was 14 years old 
when I left home. I 
look at the things they 
get into, the same 
things I got into, and 
I don’t know how I 
got through that So 
I look at those things 
and think about them. 
And as hard and bad as they were, a lot 
of time there were good things that came 
from them. So I had to go through them 
to find that goodness. And I thank God for 
helping me through to see them. 

SD: How has your lifestyle changed 
since you started to become better 
known? 

CB: I’m still struggling. But I’m starting 
to feel that maybe there is hope that I can 
come through. I'm just grateful for the op- 


I S portunity. I got a late start, sol have to use 
I a the rest of the energy that God gave me and 
1 3 hopefully I can do the right things. I need 
5 to keep myself energetic, so when I get on- 
j g stage I can give the people what they want 
| and a little more. 

SD: Do you feel pressure to do more be- 
cause you were discovered later in life? 

CB: I feel a little of that. Honestly, it all 
feels a little bittersweet, because I’ve been 
hoping and praying for this opportunity 
for a long time. I know a lot of people that 
never got this opportunity, especially at 
this age. But I’m the type of person who 
doesn’t give in. I go into every record, ev- 
ery stage like it's my last show. And when I 
go to glory, at least I showed the world that 
I did the best I could and gave you my love. 

SD: You've said that you don't have com- 
plete creative control of your music. If 
you did, what would you do differently? 

CB: I would come completely out. I would 
start raw, from the bass line all the way up 
to my vocals. I respect and love the people 
who gave me this opportunity. But I hope 
that one day before I die I get a chance to 
bare my soul and let my true qualities, all of 
my qualities that God gave me, come out 

SD: Given how much you bare of your- 
self in your music, it's hard to fathom 
you could go much deeper. 

CB: We all have a gift. But it’s up to us to 
decide how to use it better and make it spe- 
cial. And I seek it deep within myself, hop- 
ing and praying that I can bring out those 
qualities of myself. Sometimes I get on- 
stage and I get so deep into the spirit that 
I can’t tell which way I’m gonna go. And I 
like that. I want to go past that and hope 
that the guys in the band can go there and 
be with me and catch me when I go into 
my deepest emotions. That’s what I want 
to do. © 
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Full of Grace 

There aren't many musical happenings 
in Vermont that necessitate a full- 
fledged press conference. Personally, 
given my disdain for the self- 
congratulatory pomp and circumstance 
of such gatherings, I would humbly 
suggest that number totals roughly zero. 
And given that the first act of office 
by the new heads of the Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival was to cancel 
that fest’s annual presser in favor of 
a cocktail hour this year, it seems I’m 
not the only one. If the people who 
run the state’s most high-profile music 
event find their own press conference 
pointless, what does that say for the 
rest? 

However, if there is a band in 
Vermont that could reasonably be 
excused the indulgence of a press 
conference, grace potter & the 
nocturnals would be it. (phish, too, if 
they were concerned with such things, 
which they aren't.) And if there is an 
occasion for which to shine the Potter 
signal against the Queen City' sky, it 
would be to announce savory details 
for the band's upcoming Grand Point 
North festival, slated for this Saturday 
and Sunday, September 14 and 15, at 
Burlington’s Waterfront Park. 

So it was that I found myself in the 
steamy backroom/patio of Halvorson’s 
Upstreet Cafe on a Tuesday afternoon 
a few weeks ago, awaiting the arrival 
of Grace and her merry band of 
insomniacs with the assembled might 
of the Vermont press corps. Or, more 
accurately, a handful of sweaty TV, 
print, web and radio reporters and 
photogs who were growing increasingly 


agitated that the band was running 45 
minutes late. 

Once they arrived, Grace, original 
Nocturnals matt burr and scott tournet, 
and Higher Ground's alex crothers sat 
beneath the glow of Halvie’s signature 
red neon “Restaurant" sign fielding 
questions about the festival, the 
band's future plans and their 10-year 
anniversary'. Raise your hand if that last 
nugget makes you feel old. Me, too. 

(BTW, the conceit of the location 
was that Halvorson’s is the place where 
GPN honed their chops when they were 
just starting out. 

And just what was the big reveal? 
Drumroll, please! 

There wasn't one. There was 
no news about the fest that hadn't 
already been announced weeks ago in 
numerous press releases. Both Potter 
and Burr were genuinely reflective 
when asked about making it to a decade 
in the biz, with Burr, who increasingly 
and awesomely looks like the love child 

of GOGOL BORDELLO’S EUGENE HUTZ and 

sonny bono circa 1972, saying he felt a 
sense of relief in clearing the hurdle. 
Potter said she’s looking forward to the 
fall when the band will come home to 
rest and work on new material — and 
rake leaves, apparently. Tournet had the 
line of the day when discussing what 
this year’s GPN fest holds in store. “Uh, 
there will be girls and drugs?” he said 
sleepily, clutching a coffee from Muddy 
Waters. 



(As an aside, Toumet’s latest solo 
album, the flaming Lips-inspired Ver 
La Luz, is hands down my favorite 
GPN-related release to date. Even if 

— or maybe especially' if — you're not 
a Potterhead, it's well worth checking 
out.) 

But an interesting moment 
happened when the band was asked 
about the locavore portion of the lineup, 
which includes seven local bands — 
nine if you include scotttournetand ver 
la luz and, y’know, GPN. 

Burr said that putting together the 
local lineup for the fest each year is 
how the band keeps tabs on what’s 
happening in Burlington while they’re 
out carousing with the likes of the avett 
brothers and kenny chesney. Potter 
concurred, then added a revealing 
sentiment. 

“We get enough attention,” she said, 
suggesting the media spotlight might 
be better aimed lower on the marquee. 
“You should talk about those guys.” 

Is that an odd thing to say at a press 
conference of your own creation? Yup. 
But it also touches on an important 
aspect of Grand Point North: the local 
bands. 

I’ve said it before and I’ll say' it again 

— probably several times between now 
and next week, in fact. Whatever your 
thoughts on GPN’s music or image, 
the band’s support of Vermont music 
is real. And GPN (the festival) is the 
manifestation of that 

When the fest started three years 
ago, the Vermont musical contingent 
were relegated to a small side stage 
far away from the main stage, and 
their inclusion felt more like a token 
gesture, even if it wasn't. But last year 
saw the introduction of twin main 
stages, meaning that instead of playing 
the rock-fest version of the kids’ table, 
locals shared the big stage with the 
grown-ups, er, headliners. That novel 
setup will continue this year and will 
see a lineup worthy of high billing. 

Saturday kicks off with the dupont 
brothers, the excellent new indie-folk 
duo who were voted onto the GPN 
lineup by 7D readers in a recent online 
contest. They’ll be followed on the 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow (“DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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CLUB DATES = 


WED. 11 


burlington area 

THE DAILY PLANET: Brian Gatch & Friends 

HALFLOUNGE: Scott Mangan {experimental). 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Vanna, 






SKINNY PANCAKE: Ji 


central 

CHARLIE O’S: Dan Zura. Ben Roy. Eric Clifford 



SKINNY PANCAKE. Jay Ekis & Friends (singer- 

WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic. 6:30 p.m.. Free. 


champlain valley 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. Free. 

northern 

THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Seth Yacovone (solo 



PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night7 p.m.. Free. 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 6 p.m, Free. 


THU. 12 

burlington area 

THE DAILY PLANET: Trio Gusto & Mike Martin 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Si 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Sarah Lee 


MANHATTAN PI 



Grand Design In the span of a scant three years, grace potter &the nocturnals' two-day, Iate-summer blowout, Grand 
Point North, has become one of Vermont's marquee annual festivals. And why not? In addition to the good food, cool art installations 
and picturesque setting, GPN (the fest) features a remarkable array of music both local and national. This year’s headliners include, 
among others, govt mule, trombone shorty & Orleans avenue and the felice brothers. Oh, and Grace Potter & the Nocturnals, 
who close the fest both nights. Grand Point North runs this Friday, September 14 and Saturday, September 15, at Burlington’s 
Waterfront Park. 
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If the official GPN after-parties — the 
stepkids at Nectar’s on Saturday and the 
Grand Point Dead all-star jam at the 
Higher Ground Ballroom on Sunday — 
aren't your thing, fret not. There are a 
few ways for you to boozily fritter away 
the evening hours. Like, for example, 
Saturday, September 14, at Signal 
Kitchen, where our favorite suspender 
fusionistas, the Vermont joy parade, will 
play a live album recording party. A VJP 
show is always a rambunctious affair, 
and this one promises to be extra rowdy. 


Listening In 


including hip-hop outfit boomslang, 
garage blues duo lake superior, rockers 
pistol fist and a new group called 
mystery points. I don't know anything 
about that last one, except that their 
Facebook profile pic is of the gang 
from "Scooby Doo,” which bodes well, 
methinks. 


If you're more of a pre-part}' person, 

I’d recommend stopping by the Skinny 
Pancake Friday, September 13, and 
catching up with our old friends — and 
honorary Vermonters — the toughcats. 
The band is actually from a small island 
in Maine, but since they got booted 
from Church Street Marketplace a few 
years ago for daring to play upbeat, 
pop-informed bluegrass music without 
a permit — oh, the horror! — we’ve 
claimed them as our own. Welcome 
back, boys. 


Bite Torrent 


Meanwhile, in Winooski ... the 
Monkey House plays host to a quartet 
of Montpelier bands this Saturday, 


adjoining stage by Seven Daysies award 
winners kat wright & the indomitable 
soul band. After that, catch Middlebury- 
based indie-folk upstarts alpenglow, 
followed by josh panda and the hot 
damned, two local bands I see poised for 
big things in the coming months. 

On Sunday, the latest countrified 


endeavor from Honky Tonk Tuesday 
ringleader brett hughes, belle 
pines, open the day. That band is a 
collaboration of Hughes and vocalist 
Lesley grant. They’ve played a few 
smaller gigs recently, but their 
appearance at GPN will be their 
coming-out party. As a longtime fan of 
Hughes' original songs, I’m particularly 
excited to check them out Rounding 
out the local lineup that day are slacker 
folksters paper castles and the sons of 

DEATH, ROUGH FRANCIS. 


Last but not least, Champlain Lanes 
in Shelburne is about to unveil an 
experiment combining two of my 
favorite pastimes: standup comedy and 
bowling. Teaming up with the Vermont 
Comedy Club, the cozy mom-and- 
pop bowling alley on Shelburne Road 
will be hosting standup showcases 
on the second and fourth Saturday of 
each month, beginning this Saturday, 
September 14. In the interest of full 
disclosure, I should mention that in 
my, ahem, spare time I help run an 
aging-hipster bowling league at CL 
to kill off the winter months. (What’s 
up, Whiskey League?!) I should also 
mention that my average last year was 
182. Dan bowls. ® 


■B 

John Doyle 
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Oisin McAuley 


Oct. 4, 2013 
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S25 adv/$28 door 
Outstanding 
Irish musicians! 



Tickets at Main Street Stationery and by mail. 
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Stepping Up 

where psychedelia meets n< 
centered on the titular trou 
they got their inspiration? 


ir new album. Troubadour, Connecticut's the stepkids continue to explore the odd intersection 
. But the album is more than a heady sonic experiment in funky dance music. It's a concept album, 
■, a musician grappling with balancing artistic and commercial aspirations. Hmm. Wonder where 
jt this Saturday, September 14, when the band plays an official Grand Point North after-party at 
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Tommy Bobcat, 
Radio Friendly 

(SELF-RELEASED. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

One of the most tiresome and 
aggravating details of the music 
business is genre labels, but, if done 
right, a good genre tag can strengthe 
a reputation. A bad label is just a 
useless talking point for the purpose 
unnecessary classification. Burlington- 
based musician Tommy Bobcat (aka 
Thomas Mason) is a hard-to-define 
artist who easily defies nearly every 
genre label. Accordingly, though he calls 
his latest album Radio Friendly, it really 

According to Bobcat’s press release, 
his third solo recording’s title was 
inspired by the fact that the term 
had never been applied to his music 
before. There’s some merit behind this 
omission, for Radio Friendly is unlikely 
to appeal to mainstream radio’s thirst 
for familiar formulas. At no point on this 



Robin Thicke or Daft Punk. 

That’s not to say that Radio Friendly 
is abrasive or overly obtuse. Songs 
such as “Liquid Neglect” and “Ferry to 
Provincetown" are smooth, lazy affairs 
that allow the listener to drift away to 
an inner Elysium. But the album is not 
purely a dreamy affair, either; tracks 
such as the slightly jarring “The Bay” 
and the rocking “Gesundheit!" (clearly 
influenced by Primus) add extra flavors 
to this full-length smorgasbord. 

The complexity of Radio Friendly 
alone should appeal to Tommy Bobcat’s 
experimental and prog audience, while 


SCAN HERE 
TO LISTEN TO 
TRACKS 



the likable funky jams of the jocular 
“Meat Sweats” and breezy "Charity 
Stripes” are sure to draw in some first- 
time listeners. The album's versatility 
is due in part to its soundtrack-like 
quality and reliance upon instrumental 
compositions. In short, Tommy Bobcat 
lets the jams flow without singing 
doggerel — a decision more acts would 
do well to follow. 

The release of Radio Friendly 
marks the end of an era for Tommy 
Bobcat; This eclectic purveyor of good 
vibrations is relocating to Boston. 
Thankfully, he isn’t also switching 
careers, and his next musical project 
(which has something to do with 
Reddit.com) should be out soon. In the 
meantime, we can enjoy Radio Friendly 
in all its left-of-the-dial splendor. 

Radio Friendly is available at 
tommybobcat.bandcamp.com/album/ 
radio-friendly. Tommy Bobcat can be 
followed at tommybobcat.com. 

BENJAMIN WELTON 


The NEKtones, 

Proof of Concept 

Cop-out or no, you decide: The 
NEKtones’ debut full-length opens 
with a 39-second, spoken-word track 
introducing listeners to the band ahd 
the album. In a Twilight Zone voice and 
style, John K. Westinghouse intones * 
info that is both literal and mystical, and 
seemingly unnecessary. However, We’ll 
assume this has been included because 
of its importance to the band and its 
mission, whatever that might be. 

Here it is: 

The NEKtones are a product of the 
Northeast Kingdom of Vermont and 
have been playing together in various 
iterations since the late ’90s. Our sound is 
accumulative of a thousand jam sessions, 
house parties, bonfires, midnight swims 
and backwoods moments too important 
to suggest otherwise. The music you are 
about to enjoy has been filtered through 
a lens which has been polished by the 
hearts and minds of those who have spent 
their lives learning its lessons day by 
day. NEKtones: the sound the Kingdom 
makes. 



Who knew the sound of the 
Kingdom was neo-soul? The stage 
thus set, “Wait Until the Moment” 
begins somewhat abruptly with 
soulful keys (Peter Krag) and vocals 
(Matt Scott), sounding something like 
what Stevie Wonder might play at 
Burlington’s Radio Bean. Lyrics about 
hope and abandonment provide a 
thematic duality that remains constant 
throughout Proof of Concept. When 
bassist Nathanael Reynolds and 
drummer Micah Carbonneau kick 
in, joined by Alex Wolston on muted 
trumpet and Luke Laplant on baritone 
sax, the tone shifts from lonesome 
reflection to let’s-just-dance spontaneity 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


reminiscent of Steely Dan. The lyrics 
get a little lazy (there’s mention of early- 
morning beverages) as the NEKtones 
put their all into crafting an atmosphere 
of retro-funky good times. 

This introspection/let-it-loose 
soul formula is reiterated on Proof of 
Concept’s six remaining tracks. But the 
NEKtones do throw a few curveballs 
here and there. “The Wait and See” 
features a slick guest verse from St. 
Johnsbury MC Wombaticus Rex. 
“Missing the Point” makes passionate 
use of an F-bomb, and horns. And album 
slow-dance closer “Got A Way” is a 
subtle, truly soulful confession of loss 
and regret that almost channels Ray 
Charles in his heyday. 

The NEKtones are clearly a talented 
bunch with more than a few years of 
collective chemistry behind them, but 
ingenuity is largely missing on Proof 
of Concept. The NEKtones’ particular 
brand of funked-out soul might get 
an audience feeling fine, but on a 
studio album, a little more innovation 
would be welcome. Proof of Concept 
by NEKtones is available at nektones. 
bandcamp.com. 
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CLUB DATES : 



MON. 16 

burlington area 

HALFLOUNGE: Family Night Live 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Savant Perplexxus 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 




Can’t Get There From Here Technically speaking, 

saul conrad lives in Boston. However, the Boston Globe more acutely describes the 
idiosyncratic songwriter’s address as “the intersection of Jonathan Richman and Daniel 
Johnston.” We’re not terribly familiar with that neighborhood, though we suspect it’s 
likely somewhere in Jamaica Plain. Or maybe Somerville. We’ll be sure to ask him when 
he stops by the Monkey House this Friday, September 13, touring in support of his 
forthcoming new album. The Fancy. 


central 

CHARLIE O'S: Trivia Night i 

northern 



TUE.17 

burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead 

FRANNY O'S: The Smokey 






SIGNAL KITCHEN: Jaques 



central 

CHARLIE O'S: Cancellieri 



WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic. 6:30 

champlain valley 





TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia 

northern 


THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Seth 



PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 8 p.m_ 



Music On-the-Go 

Because school should sound good! 


Small Dog 




Prodigal Art 

"Vito Acconci: Thinking Space" at Middlebury College Museum of Art 


S SCAN THISPAQETO 
WATCH A SLIDESHOW 
FROM THE ACCONCI STUDIO 




H m ito Acconci: Thinking 
K Space,” which recently 
bb opened at the Middle- 
bury College Museum of 
Art, is as much an act of atonement as 
an art show. It chronicles what has to 
be one of the creepiest incidents in the 
213-year history of the highly respected 
higher education institution: the esca- 
lating destruction of a public sculpture 
created for the campus by an interna- 
tionally renowned artist. 

Acconci, famed initially for his videos 
and performance pieces, was invited to 
Middlebury for the 1982-83 school year to 
teach a class titled “Art in Public Places." 
He and his students jointly assembled 
“Way Station I (Study Chamber)," an in- 
tricate work roughly the size of a phone 
booth that was installed along a walkway 
linking dorms and academic buildings. 

It generated immediate controversy. 
Students who regarded the piece 
as ugly and intrusive soon cir- 
culated a petition calling for 
“Way Station" to be relocat- 
ed to a less conspicuous site. 

More than 800 members of 
the Middlebury communi- 
ty, including some profes- 
sors and administrators, 
signed on. 

Debate boiled in the 
campus newspaper over 
the aesthetic merits of 
the work as well as the 
general issue of whether 
passersby must acqui- 
esce to the placement o f 
public art Were “Wiy 
Station"'s detractors ‘ 
mere philistines disorient- 
ed by the shock of the new? 

Or did they have a valid point 
about a few avant-gardistes arrogantly 
foisting their taste on everyone else? 

The following academic year, Accon- 
ci’s work began to be physically attacked. 
Corners of its frame were bent and dent- 
ed. Graffi ti was sprayed on its metal ex 
terior, with one tag declaring, ‘Tuck con- 
ceptual art.” It was pelted with food and 
dirt. Someone shat inside it. And fi nally, in 
the spring of 1984, it was incinerated with 
a blowtorch. 

The sculpture's remains were interred 
in a college storage space, where they 
moldered for 28 years. Museum director 
Richard Saunders tried for much of that 


1 

AWORKOF ART WOULD BE DESTROYED 
ON THE MIDDLEBURY CAMPUS. 


time to persuade 
Acconci and Mid- 
dleburys overseers 

■ rationo^-WaySta- 

I r: 

the moment I got 
here," he said re- 
cently during a tour 
of the show. "But the college hesitat- 
ed because what had happened was such 
a disturbing experience, and Vito actually 
found it sort of amusing that his piece had 
prompted such hatred. 'Just let it go,’ he 
told me. ‘It wasn’t very good, anyway."’ 

Acconci appears to have been right 
about that. 

One of two doors giving entry to “Way 
Station” was adorned with the fl ag of the 
United States; the other bore the hammer- 
and-sickle insignia of the Soviet Union. 
Inside, two sliding glass doors with one- 
way mirrors enabled up to four occupants 
at a time to see outside without being seen. 
The words “God,” “Dog” and “Man” were 


inscribed on the sides of sliding panels on 
the piece’s interior; the faces of large play- 
ing cards were visible from the outside. 

John Hunisak, then chair of Middle- 
bury’s art department, likened “Way 
Station” in a commentary in the school 
newspaper to “a tool shed intended to 
withstand the apocalypse.” And he was 
one of the piece’s most ardent defenders. 

Overly complicated and lacking both 
conceptual coherence and visual appeal? 
So it was seen by nonviolent critics and, 
presumably, by the vandals who defaced 
“Way Station.” 

And so it still seems in its current, in- 
completely resurrected form. “Way Sta- 
tion" has been repaired and repositioned 
atop a knoll alongside the pond near the 
museum’s entrance. It's not an exact rep- 
lica of the original — in part because the 
Americans with Disabilities Act prohib- 
its access to its stepped interior. A metal 
fence enforces the prohibition. 

Saunders eventually won Acconci’s 
permission for a restoration of the sculp- 
ture coinciding with the 30th anniversary 


of its creation. And, to prove there are no 
hard feelings, Acconci, now 73, will return 
to Middlebury for a public talk in Novem- 

Why did “Way Station” provoke such 
a deranged reaction? Maybe it had some- 
thing to do with the display of a Soviet fl ag 
during the Cold War. Maybe it was the 
Zeitgeist of the mid-’80s, when the U.S. 
had sunk into a deep recession accompa- 
nied by spiking violent crime. But motives 
will never be known, because no one was 
ever charged in connection with the de- 
struction of Acconci’s work. 

Perspectives have shifted, however. 
Interviewed by phone last week, the 
now-retired Hunisak said he has “learned 
something about the dynamics of how 
you present something like this to a com- 
munity.” The placement of “Way Station” 
wasn’t openly discussed in advance, he re- 
calls. “I myself was totally in ignorance of 
how that decision was made.” 

Saunders adds that many of today’s 
Middlebury students are fascinated by the 
story of “Way Station.” They fi nd it hard 
to understand, he says, why a work of art 
would be destroyed on the Middlebury 
campus. 

The account of what happened to the 
installation is relayed in the show mainly 
through reproductions of articles from the 
Campus, the college's paper. They make 
such absorbing reading that the second 
half of “Vito Acconci: Thinking Space” 
may register as anticlimactic. 

And that would be a shame, because 
curator Emmie Donadio has handsome- 
ly arranged photos and texts that trace 
the trajectory of Acconci’s post-Middle- 
bury career. The native New Yorker, who 
works out of a space in Brooklyn, went 
on to establish Acconci Studio, which 
has designed playgrounds, parks, librar- 
ies, transit stations, apartment houses 
and commercial spaces. “My work went 
from art to architecture,” reads an Acco- 
nci quote running along one wall, “be- 
cause I didn't want viewers, I wanted 
participants, users, inhabitants.” 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 


INFO 


"Vito Acconci: Thinking Space," Middlebury 
College Museum of Art. Through December 
8. As Cameron Visiting Artist and Architect 





ART SHOWS 


TALKS & 
EVENTS 


MIODLEBURV ARTS WALK: Art 

September 13. 5-7 p.m. t various 

LIFE-DRAWING SESSION: Artists 

September^. 6-9 p.m„ Black Horse 
860-4972. 

'PLEIN AIR PAINT OUT: PAINTING 
THE VINTNERS' REALM': Artists 

Saturday, September 14. 10 a,m.-3 

PAINTING THE VINTNERS’ REALM' 
ART SALE: Participants in the Plein Air 


BOOK ARTS GUILD OF VERMONT 

FASHION & FANTASY AT THE EDGE 
OF THE FOREST: Selections from 


Sheldon Museum in Middiebury. Talk: 

HAL MAYFORTH: Mayforth discusses 

'VITO ACCONCI: THINKING SPACE': An 

'Way Station I 




i, 989-9992. 




Septembers. 4:30 p.m. Info, 
CAMERON DAVIS: ’Endless Spring.' 

Sunday. September 15. 3-5 p.m., 

'WYETH VERTIGO': Works by three 

Jamie Wyeth. Through October 31 at 

Wednesday, Septembers, S:30-7p.m. 

VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Info. 839-5349. 

JANET FREDERICKS: The Vermont 

JOHN CHURCHMAN: The photogra- 
i mages. Saturday. September 14. 5 


RECEPTIONS 

'FINDING COMMUNITY IN THE 
ARCHIVE: THE VERMONT QUEER 
ARCHIVES': Zines. photographs, 

4-5:30 p.m. Info, 865-7211. 

EMIKO SAWARAGI GILBERT: ’Found 
in the Forest ’LEAVES,” an exhibit of 

September 12 5-7 p.m. Info. 828-0749. 
KLARA CALITRI: 'Allegories,' a visual 
Through 0ctober30 at ZoneThree 


TRACEY HAMBLETON: 

Reception: Friday, Septembers. 5-7 


TJ CUNINGHAM: 

30 at Edgewater Gallery in Middiebury. 

September 13. 5-7 p.m. Info. 458-0098. 
DOLORES PARK: On Eagle's Wings.' 

Info. 468-1266. 

LABOR OF LOVE': Created by Vermont 

Art Center in Rutland. Reception: 
Friday. September 13. 5-7 p.m. Info. 

SABRINA FACIAL & PHILLIP 
ROBERTSON: ’Marginal Sanctuaries’ 

studio: Thursday. September 12 7-9 

KATHLEEN BERRY BERGERON: Work 


PORTRAITS AT THE FAIR': Fanciful 

Septembers, 5-8 p.m. Info. 388-4964. 

JONATHAN GITELSON: 'Halfway 

Septemberll, 5:30-7:30 p.m. Info. 
PETER MILLER: Work by the 
September 30 at llsley Public Library 




CAROLYN MECKLOSKY: 'Memories/ 

Wednesday. Septembers. 3-5 p.m. 
Info. 635-1469. 

ALEXIS KYRIAK: Charcoal figure 

p.m. Info. 244-7801. 


ONGOING 


ART HOP SHOW: A collaborative group show 
30 at VCAM Studio in Burlington. Info. 651-9692 
BONNIE BAIRD: Oil landscape paintings of Vermont 
and Scotland. Through October 29 at Left Bank 
Home & Garden in Burlington. Info, 862-1001. 

'COOL MOVES! ARTISTRY OF MOTION': An interac- 

Lake Champlain in Burlington. Info. 877-324-6386. 
'CUBA: STREET LEVEL': Work by 11 student 

Through October 27 at Healthy Living Market and 
Cafe in South Burlington. Info. B63-2569. 


CHE SCHREINER: Work influenced by the artist's 

5tore in Burlington. Info, 658-8822. 

'COLOR. PATTERN. WHIMSY. SCALE: THE BEST 
OF SHELBURNE MUSEUM': Nearly 100 works rrom 

Museum. Info. 985-3346. 

Junction. Info. 777-3686. 

ELIZABETH LLEWELLYN: 'Sunlight and Shadow.' 
October 31 at Charlotte Library. Info. 951-9076. 
’FACEBOOK 1ST 50’: The 3rd annual exhibit of work 

Facebook. Through September 29 at Art's Alive 
Gallery In Burlington. Info, 660-9005. 

FORREST HOLZAPFEL: "The Labors of Silence,' pho- 


workshop. Through September 27 at AO! Glass in 
Burlington. Info, 486-4455. 

HALEY BISHOP: Colorful, layered mixed-media 

Street Deli in Budington. Info, 862-9614. 

emotions. Through September 30 at Red Square In 
Burlington. Info, 318-2438. 

JAN REYNOLDS: Work by the photojournalist whose 

ArtsRiot in Burlington. Info. 203-788-0909. 

JORDAN DOUGLAS: A collection of photographs 
Burlington Natural Health Center. Info. 238-8603. 
KAREN DAY-VATH: Paintings by the Vermont 
artisL Curated by SEABA. Through November 30 at 
Speeder & Earl’s (Pine Street) in Burlington. Info, 
658-6016. 

KATHARINE MONTSTREAM: 'After Hours - The 

KATHARINE MONTSTREAM: 'Moran Plant 


'LARGER THAN LIFE: QUILTS BY VELDA NEWMAN': 

Contemporary fiber art: TRAILBLAZERS: HORSE- 
POWERED VEHICLES': An exhibit that explores 

todays automotive culture: 'OGDEN PLEISSNER. 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER': Watercolor sketches 


MAURIZIO MO LIN & ELVIRA TRIPP: Abstract 

Maple Street in Burlington. Info, 864-5864. 

'ONCE UPON A TIME': Howard Nelson Riley's 

artists. Through October 30 at Artists' Mediums in 
Williston. Info. 879-1236. 

RACHEL KAHN-FOGEL: "Incongruities," paintings that 


SAM FALLS & SARAH 0 DONNELL: Sculpture and 


art 


BURLINGTON-AREA SHOWS « P.B7 

SECOND ANNIVERSARY SHOW: Framed artwork 

SEPTEMBER EXHIBIT: Work by Carl Rubino. Erika 
Einsig/Red Birch Studios. Curated by 5EABA. 

SHAUN BOYCE & EMILY HEATH: Abstract paintings 

SOUTH END ART HOP ORIGINAL JURIEO SHOW: 

Collage Center. Through September 30 at SEABA 
STAFF ART EXHIBIT: Artwork by UVM start 
Center, UVM. in Burlington. Info, 617-935-5040. 

STEVEN P. GOODMAN & CAMERON SCHMITZ: 

STUDIO 2GG GROUP EXHIBIT: Work by the studio 

SUSAN TEARE: The Art or Place,' architectural 
Furniture Company in Burlington, Info, 383-1B0B, 

'THIS WAS ME: SELF-TAUGHT ART FROM THE 
G.RJLC.E. GALLERY COLLECTION': Thirty works by 


26 at New City Galerie in Burlington. Info. 735-2542. 

VERMONT WATERCOLOR SOCIETY: Figurative work 


'VISIONS OF VERMONT: Photography by Lisa 

985-B222. 

'WATER ABOVE. SKY BELOW': Large-scale artwork 

Burlington. Info, 415-680-4966. 


27TH ANNUAL OUILT EXHIBITION: More than 50 


'40 YEARS OF DANCING': A photographic retrospec- 

Fitness Studio in Montpelier. Info. 229-4676. 
ALEJANDRO ANGIO: 'Awakening of the Ink Dragon.' 

at Montpelier City Hall. Info. 249-9563. 

ALEXIS SAVINO: ‘Cinema of Surveillance.' a series 


ANNIE TIBERIO CAMERON: Photographs of the 

Info, 229-0492. 

ART EXHIBIT: Paintings by Marcia Hill, Cindy Griffith 
Bakery & Care in Middlesex. Info. 223-3591. 

CAROL MACDONALD: 'Regeneration.' work by the 
art-gallery. 

CARYN KING: Wildlife and farm-animal paintings. 
Through October 20 at VINS Nature Center in 

CASEY ROBERTS: 'wildernessoverload,' workin- 

VLSeptemberl3 through October 19 at Walker 
Contemporary in Waitsfield. Info, 617-842-3332. 

'EARTH AS MUSE: BEAUTY, DEGRADATION. HOPE. 
REGENERATION, AWAKENING': Artwork that 

and Richard Weis. Through April 4 at the Great Hall 
in Springfield. Info, 25B-3992. 

'ECLECTIC: A COLLECTION OF 19TH AND 20TH 
CENTURY ART’: Aprivate collection of oil and 

such as Marc Chagall, Salvador Dali. Peter Max. 

FOLK VISION: FOLK ART FROM NEW ENGLAND 
AND BEYOND': Works by Gayleen Aiken. Merrill 

Ludwiczak, Violetta Raditz. NekChand Saini. Russell 

767-9670. 

FROM THE MOUNTAINS TO THE SEA: PLANTS, 
TREES. AND SHRUBS OF NEW ENGLAND’: A travel- 

Science in Norwich. Info. 649-2200. 

'HARVEST: A GATHERING OF GMC ALUMNI 

Gioe Peper. Carrie Pill, Alexander Churchill and 

287-8398. 

KEVIN FAHEY: 'Meditations on Color and Light.' 


MICHAEL BOYLEN & MARK DANNENHAUER: Bread 

29 at Plainfield Community Center. Info, 371-7239. 
PAT MUSICK: "The Instant of It All." drawings and 



Arthur Zorn 

Arthur Zorn, a frequent 
guest vocal soloist with 
the Vermont Philharmonic 
Orchestra, taught music at 
Spalding High School in 
Barre for 30 years before 
retiring in 2008. But the 
New York City native isn’t 
only a musician; he’s also 
an abstract-expressionist 
painter. He uses rich colors 
and evocative brushstrokes 
in his paintings of flowers 
in "Cooling Bouquets for 
Summer Days,” a new 
show at Angeleno's Pizza 
in Montpelier. The blooms 
are on view through 
December 6. Pictured: 
“Cofee Table.” 



Jonathan Gitelson “My work is about everyday experience," writes 
Jonathan Gitelson. “It’s about humor. It's about trying to make sense of the world, one 
discarded advertising flyer at a time.” The Brattleboro-based artist works in a variety of 
media — photography, book arts, video, installation and web-based projects. His show 
"Halfway Between Somewhere and Nowhere" is at the University of Vermont's Colburn 
Gallery in Burlington through September 27. Gitelson's work, which is in the permanent 
collections of the Whitney Museum of American Art and the Museum of Modern Art, 
among many other institutions, is an “attempt to find order in the disorderly chaos of the 
modern world," he writes. Pictured: “Excalibur." 



: ART SHOWS E 


POINTS OF VIEW: SEVEN PORTRAIT ARTISTS’: An 

Lark Upson, Sande French-Stockwell, Judith 




RICHARD AMBELANG: 

in Plainfield. Info, 800-322-1608. 

ROCK SOLID': The 13th annual exhibit of stone 
work: MERI STILES: T Am You* drawings, mono- 
prints and blockprints; GABRIEL TEMPESTA: ’The 
Bumblebee Series': SUSAN BULL RILEY: Botanical 


‘PORTRAITS: POWER AND INFLUENCE': Oil paint- 


ROSS SHEEHAN: 'Cinders and Cones,' a new 

Creek Framing in Middlebury. Info. 870-7228. 

'SCREENED AND SELECTED II: CONTEMPORARY 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND VIDEO ACQUISITIONS, 


dentist's drill: THESE HONORED DEAD: PRIVATE 
AND NATIONAL COMMEMORATION': An exhibit 

sides of the Civil War. focusing on the military draft 

'SERVICE AND SACRIFICE: VERMONT'S CIVIL WAR 

'THIS IS WATER': Work by Eric Aho, Bruce 

Contemporary Arts in Chester. Info, 730-5331. 
'VISIONS OF A HOMETOWN': The Milton Artists' 

September 30 at Festival Gallery in Waitsfleld. Info, 


champlain valley 

ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES SENIOR THESIS 
DESIGN EXHIBITION: Models, drawings and 

Info. 443-3168. 

CASTLETON STUDENT ART SHOW: Work in a Vari- 
Downtown Gallery in Rutland. Info, 468-1266. 

CHEPE CUADRA: 'I 

EMILY K. ROBERTSON: Words of Wisdom,* hooked 

JENN CULLEN: 'Illustrations,' pen-and-ink 

in Hinesburg. Info. 482-2878. 

LEONARD RAGOUZEOS: About Face," portraits of 

Castleton State College. Info. 468-1266. 

’OF LAND AND LOCAL': A multidisciplinary. 


northern 

BARBARA GREENE & SUSAN LARKIN: 'Landscape 

Farm Vineyard in South Hero. Info. 928-3081. 
BONNIE ACKER: 'Vermont Outlook: Works on 

CAROL MACOONALD: 'Two Threads." a series 

at River Arts Center in Morrisville. Info. 888-1261. 
CHIP TROIANO: Photographs of the landscape 
20 at Claire's Restaurant & Bar in Hardwick. Info, 

DRAW THE LINE AND MAKE YOUR POINT: THE 
PENCIL AND THE 21ST CENTURY': A visual history 


ERIKSSON FINE ART FALL EXHIBIT: Oil paintings 


NORTHERN SHOWS » 


Ll! 1 .,L 0 ,. r . t J„$ NEW’ 

Windsor Frame 


College Museum of ArL Info, 443-3168. 

STACEY STANHOPE & DOLORES FURNARI: 

THE BREEDING BIRD ATLAS: SCIENCE AND ART': 

scientists; and PETER PADUA: Carved-wood birds 
by the 90-year-old artisL Through October 31 at 

THROUGH THE LENS': The many seasons and 





Thursday, Sept. 19 

FLEMING MUSEUM OF ART 
6:00 PM 


With presentations by 

Janie Cohen, Kate Donnelly, John Douglas, 
David Evancho, Glynnis Fawkes, Leslie Fry, 
Bobbie Lanahan, Natalie Neuert, 

Nina Romanoff, Kevin Thornton, 
and Caroline Whiddon. 


-vlIlm 1 El MUSEUM 


SEVEN DAYS © 



art 


'FAMILY TIES: ART ACROSS THE 
GENERATIONS': Works by two generations 

Through September 23 at Miller's Thumb 
Gallery in Greensboro. Info, 533-2045. 

KAREN GUTH & EMILY LANCTOT: Detroit: 

Johnson State College. Info, 635-1469. 

'LIVING COLOR: THE WATERCOLORISTS': 

644-5100. 

LIZ LE SERVIGET: 'A Dog's World.' a 

MEG GIBSON: "Terrible Beauty: Invasive 

30 at Parker Pie Co. in West Glover. Info. 
525-3366. 

'OF LAND AND LOCAL': A multidisciplinary. 

October 3 at MAC Center for the Arts Gallery 
In Newport. Info, 865-7166. 


HORIZON': Landscape works by West 
September 29 at Upstairs at West Branch in 

ROBERT COMPTON & CHRISTINE HOMER: 

Info, 688-7889. 

SEPTEMBER ARTISTS: Paintings by Jim 

SOPHIE BETTMANN-KERSON: 'Stone 

September 19 at Black Box Gallery. Visual 



Elizabeth 

Llewellyn 

Elizabeth Llewellyn has 
been creating art since she 
was old enough to hold a 
crayon — and she has loved 
horses for just as long. The 
Vermont artist uses colored 
pencil, graphite and oil 
to capture the “drama, 
elegance and power" 
of her equine friends. 
Favoring a close-up view, 
Llewellyn emphasizes 
the commanding physical 
structure of the animals, 
rendering their muscular 
haunches in great detail. An 
exhibit of her work called 
“Sunlight and Shadow" 
hangs at the Charlotte 
Library through October 31. 
Pictured: “Listening.” 



SOLVE THE "MAROON 5 MIX UP" ON THE RONNIE K SHOW, 3 TO 6PM WEEKDAYS AND QUALIFY TO WIN WITH MIX 102.3! 

www.TheMixl023.com 


MARGDN FALL FLYAWAY! 


Listen to Mix 102.3 THIS WEEK 
for the Maroon 5 Fall Flyaway! 






ART SHOWS 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

KINGDOM KOMMUNITY 




CALL TO ARTISANS: Chandler 





southern 



RED GROOMS: WHAT'S THE RUCKUS': An exhibit 





regional 


'BETWEEN TRADITION AND MODERNITY: THE ART 

OF FAN TCHUNPI': Oil paintings, works on paper 



'FOUR ARTISTS: FOUR DECADES’: Work by the art 



'IT WOULD MAKE A HEART OF STONE MELT: 
SICKNESS. INJURY AND MEDICINE AT FORT 
TICONDEROGA': An overview ofl8th-century 



'PICASSO: THE VOLLARD SUITE’: A series of the 





SIqss & Stainless' 
H ? 0 Bottles. 


Rugged 

Backpacks! 


Lunch Bags 
& Boxes! . 


Fleece Jackets 


Everything Kids Need 
n|On to q 0 Back-to-School! 

K|VCPVT V 7 Langdon Street • Montpelier • 223-6025 


» Sign up at sevendaysvt.com/biteclub 


The Perfect Portion 


of food news served up every Tuesday. 

Receive offers and invitations to tastings 
as well as a sneak peek of food stories 
from the upcoming Seven Days. 
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NOW PLAYING 

2 GUNS***: Mark Wahlberg and Denzel 

Kormakur. With Paula Patton and Bill Paxton. (109 
BLUE JASMINE* Cate BlanchetL Alec Baldwin and 

back together. (98 min. PG-13.) 


f AND THE AMAZING 
TECHNICOLOR* DREAMCOAT 

November 14-17 2013 *77 

Tickets on sale now i V pWB 

at www.flynntix.org Ibsrb- 


NEW IN THEATERS 

AT ANY PRICE: Ramin (Goodbye Solo) Bahranl 

with son. Dennis Ouaid, Zac Efron and Kim Dickens 
star. (105 min, R. Palace) 

AUSTENLANO: Keri Russell plays a woman so 

James Callis. (97 min. PG-13. Roxy. Savoy) 

THE FAMILY: Luc Besson, producer of Taken, 

THE GRANDMASTER: Wong Kar Wai directed this 

Chang Chen. (108 min, PG-13. Palace) 

INSIDIOUS: CHAPTER 2: Patrick Wilson and Rose 

Simpkins. (106 min. PG-13. Essex. Majestic. Palace. 
LOVE IS ALL YOU NEED: A hairdresser with cancer 

(Brothers) Bier. (116 min. R. Palace) 


ratings 


Northern Decadence Vermont 


Food and Travel Expo 
September 15 • 12-5pm 

Battery Park, Burlington @ Pride Vermont Festival 
food 6 Beer Samp/es • Sikent Auction 
Becadent Cupcake Competition 


BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

■3 LIKE/IAN/STALK OS ..vend.,. .socialclub 


- ★rrocys SEVENDAYS point? 
bUiiOi.northerndecadence.com 



movies 


s h o w tim es 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 





BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


The Conjuring 4. 7:10. Lee 
Daniels’The Butler 3:50, 


friday 13 — thursday 19 



CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Lee Daniels' The Butler Fri: 

:0, 9:10. Sat and Sun: 12:30, 

is Us Frl: 6:30, 9. Sat and Sun: 
6:30, 9. Planes Fri: 6:20. Sat 
Thu: 6:20. We’re the Millers 




friday 13 — thursday 19 


The Butler Fri: 6:20, 9:10. Sat 

Mon to Thu: 6:20. 9. We're the 


6:30, 9:10. The World's End 


ESSEX CINEMAS & 
T-REX THEATER 


3:20. 5:30. 7:50, 10. 'Insidious: 




Despicable Me 2 12:40. 3. 
Elysium 1:15, 4:25, 6:55, 9:20. 
Getaway 1:25, 6:45, 9:35. Grown 
Ups 2 3:40, 8. Lee Daniels' The 
Butler 1. 3:50, 6:40, 9. The Mortal 

Is Us 3:20, 8:50. One Direction: 
This Is Us in 3D 1:20, 6:35. Percy 

of Monsters In 30 3:30. 8:40. 
Planes 12:30, 2:40. Planes in 
3D 4:40. Riddick 1:30. 4:10. 

6:50, 9:30. We're the Millers 

friday 13 — Sunday 15 
Despicable Me 2 12:40. Elysium 
4:25. 6:55, 9:20. 'The Family 1. 

8:55 Grown Ups 2 1:40. 7:05. 
'Insidious: Chapter 2 1:20. 4, 

7:10, 9:40. Lee Daniels' The 

Butler 12:45, 3:40. 6:30, 9:15. 

This Is Us In 3D 6:20. One 
Direction: This Is Us 12:35, 3, 


Monsters 12:50, 3:30. Pli 
3D 4:40. Planes 12:30, 2: 
Riddick 1:30, 4:10, 6:50, S 

We're the Millers 1:10, 4:: 


Despicable Me 2 1:50. Elysium 
4:15, 6:50, 9:20. 'The Family 

6:40. 8:40. Grown Ups 2 1 :40. 
6:50. 'Insidious: Chapter 2 2:15, 

The Butler 2 6, 8:50. Moral 

Is Us in 3D 6:25, One Direction: 
This Is Us 1:45, 4:05, 8:45. Percy 
Jackson: Sea of Monsters 1:35. 
3:55. Planes 3D 4:40. Planes 
2:40. Riddick 1:30, 4. 6:30. 9. 
We're the Millers 1:55, 4:25, 6:45. 
9:05. The World's End 4:10, 9:05. 


MARQUIS THEATRE 



Wednesday 11 — thursday 12 

Daniels' The Butler 7. 

The Way, Way Back 7 

friday 13 — thursday 19 


friday 13 — thursday 19 

•At Any Price 1:35, 4, 6:45. 9:10. 

•The Family 1:45, 4:15, 6:35, 


MERRILL'S ROXY 
CINEMA 

Wednesday 11 — thursday 12 
Blue Jasmine 2:10,4:50,7:10, 
9:15. Closed Circuit 2:20, 4:25, 
7:20, 9:25. Elysium 2:05, 4:20, 

2. 4:40, 6:30, 9:05. The Way. Way 
the Millers 2:15. 4:40, 7. 9:20. 


About Nothing 1:10. 3:30. 6:30. 
Riddick 1:20. 4:10, 6:40. 9:05. 

The Spectacular Now 3:30. 


Unfinished Song 1:15, 6:15. 

PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 


friday 13 — thursday 19 
'Austenland 2:15, 4:15. 6:35. 



PALACE 9 CINEMAS 



City of Bones 6:20. Riddick 


friday 13 — thursday 19 


ST. ALBANS DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 




friday 13 — Saturday 14 
7:20 followed by The HeaL 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


Blue Jasmine 6:30, 8:45. 
In a World... 6, 8. 


friday 13 — thursday 19 


:15. Mon to Thu: 6, 8:15. 


STOWE CINEMA 3 
PLEX 


friday 13 — Sunday 15 
Riddick 7:30 followed by 2 

2 11:45. We're the Millers 
7:30 followed by The Heat 10 

The Purge 7:30 followed by 
Wolverine 11:45. Planes 7:30 

Sea of Monsters 11:45. 


WELDEN THEATRE 


S27-7888, weldentheaue.com 


Lee Daniels' The Butler 7. 
The Way, Way Back 7. 
We're the Millers 7. 


friday 13 — thursday 19 
2:30, 4:30, 7. 9:15. Sun: 2:30. 


7. 9:15. Sat: 2:30, 4:30, 7. 9:15. 
Sun: 2:30, 4:30, 7. Mon to Thu: 7. 




friday 13 — thursday 19 
Despicable Me 2 Sat and Sun: 

9:15. Lee Daniels' The Butler Frl: 
7. 9:15. Sat and Sun: 2, 7, 9:15. 

Sun: 2:10. We're the Millers Fri: 
7:05. Sat and Sun: 4:15. 7:05. 
Mon to Thu: 7:05, You're Next 


SUNSET DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 



= MOVIE CLIPS = 


NOW PLAYING « P.93 

LEE DANIELS' THE BUTLER***; The director of 

ment. With Oprah Winrrey and David Oyelowo. (132 
min, PG-13J 

THE MORTAL INSTRUMENTS: CITY OF BONES*l/2; 

Harald (7be Karate Kid) Zwart directed. (130 min, 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING****: Do you 

ONE DIRECTION: THIS IS US*** Director Morgan 

PACIFIC RIM**** Giant robots piloted by 

PERCY JACKSON: SEA OF MONSTERS** The son 


(92 min, PG) 

THE PURGE** In this rather unlikely futuristic 

Katee SackhofF. David (A Perfect Getaway) Twohy 
directed. (119 min, R) 


in, R) 


UNFINISHED SONG: Vanessa Redgrave plays a 



The Killer Inside Me 

This week In movies you missed: a mostly 
faithful version of Jim Thompson's pulp 
classic about a sociopath hiding in plain 
sight. 

E verybody in the Texas town of 
Central City likes Lou Ford (Casey 
Affleck). He’s such a nice, clean-cut, soft- 
spoken young man — a sheriff’s deputy 


Ab 

VEP 


ulture 


American craftsmanship. 
Timeless style. 

Made in America. 


Buy New Balance at 
Sportshoe Center and help 
support New Balance jobs 
in New England. 



MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 


Y MARGOT HARRISON 


who doesn’t even carry a gun. Sure, he’s 
not the sharpest tool in the shed, and his 
corny remarks get on your nerves, but 
he's a good guy. 

They don’t know that Lou Ford has a 
pretty kinky thing going on with the 
prostitute (Jessica Alba) who lives on 
the edge of town. They don't know his 
slowness is an act. They don’t see him 
letting off steam by putting out his cigar 
in a bum’s palm. 

They don’t know that Lou Ford has a 
plan to avenge himself on an old enemy 
(Ned Beatty) that happens to entail a 
vicious, cold-blooded double murder... 


Movies You Missed. Check out the Live Culture blog 



Fitness and fun in 
a d eve I op m entail) 
appropriate 
structured 
environment 
promotes wellness 
and healthy living. 
Activities include: 
swimming, tennis, 
climbing wall, 
creative movement, 
foreign language, 
music and much 
more! 


“EDGE: 


SPORTS & FITNESS 
PHYSICAL THERAPY r 

'KIDS& FITNESS www.edgevt.com 


KIDS & FITNESS PRESCHOOL 





fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.29), CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIE EVERETTE 


My ideal 12 Step meeting: 



DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 
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LULU EIGHTBALL 



JEN SORENSEN 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

classifieds.sevendaysvt.com 


List your house for 
only $45* and get the 
most from your post! 

STAY CLASSY, VERMONT.' - 







Curses, Foiled Again 

When two men showed a gun at a busy 
Chicago restaurant and announced a 
holdup, the owner asked them to come 
back in an hour when fewer custom- 
ers would be around. After they agreed 
and left, the owner called police, who 
were waiting when Mario Garcia, 39, 
and Domingo Garcia- Hernandez, 28, 
returned and arrested them. The gun 
turned out to be a toy water pistol. 
(Chicago Tribune) 

Police investigating vandalism during 
a riot that followed a surfing contest 
in Huntington Beach, Calif., posted 
photos of 25 suspects on Facebook and 
asked the public to help identify them. 
Enrique Rodriguez, 18, saved them 
the trouble by “liking” his photo and 
posting another photo of himself at 
the scene on his Facebook profile page, 
leading investigators to him. They 
also arrested Niko Johnson, 18, who 
saw his photo and bragged on Twitter 
about being Huntington Beach’s Most 
Wanted. (LAist and Associated Press) 

Eyes Front 

Mindflash, an online training tech- 
nology company in Palo Alto, Calif., 
announced its new software forces 
users to pay attention during courses. 
The new feature, FocusAssist for the 
iPad, uses the tablet’s camera to track a 


user’s eye movements. When it senses 
a user looking away for more than a 
few seconds, it pauses the course until 
the user resumes watching the screen. 
Mindflash CEO Donna Wells said the 
software makes sure “trainees get all 
the information they need to do their 
jobs well." (Bloomberg Businessweek) 

Second- Amendment Follies 

James Pace Sr., 81, told police he was 
holding a .22-caliber rifle while sitting 
by the back door of his home in New 
Haven, Conn., waiting for a raccoon 
who’d been annoying him to show up, 
when he sneezed, fell out of the chair 
and accidentally shot himself in the 
shin. (Hartford Courant) 

Iowa began granting permits to own 
and carry guns in public to people 
who are legally or completely blind. 
“There’s no reason solely on the 
basis of blindness that a blind person 
shouldn’t be allowed to carry a weap- 
on,” National Federation of the Blind 
official Chris Daniel said. “Presumably 
they’re going to have enough sense not 
to use a weapon in a situation where 
they would endanger other people, just 
like we would expect other people to 
have that common sense.” (Des Moines 
Register) 


When Grading on the Curve 
Isn’t Enough 

After all the nearly 25,000 applicants 
to the University of Liberia failed the 
school’s admission exam, a university 
official explained that the students, 
who paid $25 to take the test, had dif- 
ficulties because they lacked a basic 
understanding of English. Educa- 
tion Minister Etmonia David-Tarpeh 
acknowledged weaknesses in the coun- 
try’s education system but declared 
that the 100 percent failure rate “is like 
mass murder.” (Fox News) 

Rubble Without a Cause 

The former high school attended by 
actor James Dean is collapsing. “Last 
night, we had the whole roof come 
down," Roger Reneau, chief of po- 
lice in Fairmount, Ind., said, noting 
that a smaller section of the building 
collapsed in July. Reneau said he’s 
concerned for public safety if the re- 
maining parts of the three-story brick 
building are left standing, especially 
if people start taking bricks from the 
building as souvenirs. James graduated 
from Fairmount High School in 1949 
before pursuing his acting career. “Gar- 
field” creator Jim Davis also attended 
the school. (Indianapolis Star) 


Reasonable Explanation 

After David Wayne Jordan, 36, was 
arrested for shooting an arrow with 
a baggie of marijuana tied to it into 
Washington’s Whatcom County Jail, he 
explained he’d been aiming at a squir- 
rel, according to Sheriff Bill Elfo, who 
added, “He had no explanation as to 
why squirrel hunting requires attach- 
ing marijuana to an arrow.” (Belling- 
ham Herald) 

Alternative-Energy Follies 

Linda and Larry Shovan said seven 
mortgage lenders turned down their 
application to refinance their home 50 
miles outside of Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., because they aren't hooked up 
to the power grid. Instead, they rely on 
solar power and have ever since buying 
the property 12 years ago. Pointing out 
that government-controlled mortgage 
companies Fannie Mae and Freddie 
Mac won’t approve the couple's loan 
because they live off the grid, one loan 
officer, Lainey Hamrick, explained, 
“The guideline is that you have to have 
public utilities so it would be like try- 
ing to sell a home that didn’t have heat 
by a fireplace and didn’t have a way to 
have any other heat.” The Shovans said 
their $30,000 computer-operated solar 
system “handles any of our needs.” 
(Denver’s KMGH-TV) 
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god forbid we should tip the 

BALANCE OF POWER FROM THE 
BRUTAL DICTATOR WE DON'T LIKE 
To THE BRUTAL REBELS WE ALSO 
DON'T LIKE.' 
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No Down Payment USDA Program 


You DO NOT need to be a 1st time home buyer 

• Low Monthly Mortgage Insurance • No Limit on seller contributions or gift funds 

• Other than VA this is the only • Owner ■ occupied only SCAN THIS 

No down payment program out there! . Areas mc eligible are Burlington, South PAGE 

• No Loan Limits Burlington, Winooski, Essex Junction and parts of TO APPLY 

• 640 minimum credit score Colchester. All other to»„s in VT are eligible. 


« BLAIR PARK, SUITE 202 • WILLISTONVT 05495 • NMLS * 142991 

802.846.0029 I BarbMcHenryVT.com 

bmchenry@primelending.com 


W PrimeLending 




